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my  whole  existence 

my  whole  existence 

is  nothing  more  than  a  word, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  thought. 

you  take  of  me  what 
you  will, 

and  leave  the  remains 
for  me 
to  stitch  back  together: 

a  quilt  of  frayed  hopes. 

-Sharon  mccartan 


mission  man 

'•they  stt  you  In  them  brown 

fold  in'  chairs 
an1  man. come  an'  he  wave  his 

arms  with  jesus  -  talk, 
he  sml le  at  me 

but  it  gets  kinda  hard  to 
listen  to  the  preach  in' 

my  arm  itch,  my  head  kinda  spin 

altho,  the  man  -  he  mean  well 
but  the  beans  -  you  can  smell  them 
and  the  man's  words 

kinda  run  'round  that  smell 
and  I  can  jest  think  of  food 

you  pray 

you  eat 

you  listen  some  more 

and  your  eyes  - 

they  find  the  cracks  in  the  floor 

and,  sister,  i  gotta  hang  on  real  tight 
so's  i  don't  fall  In  'em.'3 

-sharon  mccartan 


standing  on  her  corner, 

shuddering  from  stagnant  memories, 
the  peddler  of  the  night 

remains  a  lamp  post  loser. 

II. 

hotel  hairdo  teasing  all  the  taxis; 
people-puddles  flow  sluggishly 
about  her 

in  the  minus-moon  blackness. 

III. 

work-worn  dol lars  burning  brief-case  tensions, 
anxious  andy  hails  his  lady-ware 

auto  lights  and  bar  signs 
throw  un-wanted  shadows  on  stone-set  faces. 

IV. 

hurrying  to  their  needs, 

they  stubbornly  slip  Into 

the  cement  -flurry  of  +he  city-::iph  night, 
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■■-  ooh  the  bar  people 

ooh  the  bar  people, 

the  lounge  lizards  - 
dressed  dfmly  In  their  evening  personalities. 

cellars  and  streakers, 
beers  and  piano-minded  friends 
blend  together  (osteri zer) 
with  cocktail  conversation. 

( lucky  maurice 
"it's  a  gas'; 

grecfan  falling  stars.) 

piles  of  labels  from  bottles  are  ■■*■ 
pi  led  before  her. 

ooh  the  bar  people, 

the  lounge  lizards  - 
dressed  dimly  in  their  evening  personalities. 

their  dances 
their  advances 
grow  stronger  with  each  second-sip. 

wizards  of  sorts 

with  merlin-magic  eyes, 
spl I  I  their  thoughts 

with  their  whiskies. 

tap  dance  tessle 
rambl in'  randy  -  - 
a  name, 

and  their  games  goes  on. 

ooh  the  bar  people, 

the  lounge  I Izards  - 
dressed  dimly  in  their  evening  personalities. 

they  are  like  amerlcan  dollars; 

they  come  and  they  go, 

but  no  one  can 

hold  onto  them 
for  very  long. 

-sharon  mccartan 
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critic  criteria 

phrasing  perfection, 

precision  priming; 
iike  tuneless  tones  and  meaningless  moons, 
my  rhyme  is  out  of  rhythm. 

\    offer  nidi  low- - 

yet,  you  cry  for  lace. 

your  eyes  gleam  full  of  self. 

you  label, 

criticlzo, 
judge  and 
maim. 

my  brealVi/words  you  smother  and  squelch. 

your  tongue  lashes  out  with  evil  intent: 

you  seek  your  own  marquee; 

but  your  lights  are  dimming — 
you'd  better  start  swimming, 
before  you  cease  to  be. 

satin  snake?  before  you 

will  slither  away  your  sneers. 

nether-world  demons 

will  fill  you  with  empty  fears. 

this  fs  not  a  thunder  curse 

called  forth  from  steaming  cauldrons; 

or  a  poem  of 
sense-reason  and  rhyme. 

these  are  merely  words 

of  thoi/ght-drawn  anger... 

to  warn  you  of  the  time. 

i  offer  marrow — 

vert,  you  still  cry  for  lace, 
i  am,  in  my  naked  word-ness, 

not  fine  enough  to  satisfy 
your  demanding  pleasures. 

sharon   mccartarr 


LESSON  FROM  FINDING  A  WILLOW  BRANCH  IN  NOVEMBER 


YOU  ARE  13 

I  AM  23  AND  I  AM 

WONDERING 

IF  A  PERSON  IS  RIGHT 

!N  WANTING 

SOMEONE  WHO  IS  YOUNGEK. 

FOR  I  TOO  WAS  18  AND  GREEN  w«j  L17MF 

LIKE  THE  FRESH  TREE  BRANCH 

AND  KNOW  WHEN  YOUR  LOVE  IS  STRtPPED 

FROM  YOU  LIKE  A  PIECE  OF  BARK  FROI  A  GREEN  BRANCH 

A  LONG  WEEPING  STRIP  IS  LEFT  UNCOVERED 

TO  FORM  A  SCARRY  MEMORY. 

NO,  IT  IS  BETTER  TO  LOVE  ONE  OLDER; 

OLDER,  SO  WHEN -A  HEART  BREAKS 

IT  IS  QUICK 

AS  THE  SNAP  FROM  A  BROWN,  BRITTLE, 

ONCE  LIVED  BRANCH. 

-PAUL  HAWKINS 


.- 


CONSCIOUS 

I  KEEP  ASKING  YOU 

(SILENTLY)  ,.,  . 

WHERE  WE  ARE  GOING 

AND  YOU  KEEP  NAMING 

PLACES. 

AND  ALTHOUGH  ITS  QUITE  EXCITING  TO  TRAVEL 
I  WONDER,  AS  I  SIT  NEXT  TO  YOU, 
IF  I  REALLY  UNDERSTAND  YOU. 

YOUR  DRIVE 

YOUR  AMBITION 

IS  ALL  SO  DIRECT 
AND  ALTHOUGH  I  AM  SILENT,  I  GLANCE  AT  YOU 
AND  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU  TO  STOP 

AND  ENJOY  LIFE,  HERE,  NOW,  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  NO  SPECIAL  NAME 
OR  THE  FARMER'S  ORCHARD  LONG  GONE  DORMANT. 

i  KEEP  ASKING  YOU 

(SILENTLY) 

WHY  WE  ARE  GOING 

AND  YOU  KEEP  NAMING 

PLACES. 

-PAUL  HAWKINS 
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*lHt  SACRIFICIAL  HOLOCAUST 


THE  SUGAR  PACKET 

MARKED  WITH  AN  AO  ON  ONE  SIDE 

AND  A  SAMH.E 

OF  MAN'S  TECHUOLCGICAL  ADVANCEMENT: 

"VIEW  FROM  88,000  NAUTICAL  MILES  IN  SPACE.'* 

THANKS  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  SUGAR  COMPANY     AND  OTHERS 

THE  EARTH  II  A  SWIRLING  SPLOTCH        • 

OF  OIL 

LIKE  THOSE  FOJHO 

ON  THE  SUMMERS  PAVEMENT 

WHERE  DETROIT'S  PRODUCT 

PURGED  ITS  SYSTEM. 

SEE  VIVID  COLORS  OF  NEON  ORANGE,  ROYAL  PURPLE,  SLIME  GREEN, 

FLORESCENT  BLlit,  AND  SULFUROUS  YELLOW:  OBNOXIOUS  COLOURS. 

MARBELIZED  BILE 

ON  BLACK  ASPHMT 

ITS  FRAME  STIODED  WITH  POINTED 

SHARP,  PURE  VHITE,  BLAZING  STONES     UNKNOWN  TO  THE  WISEST 

THE  EARTH  SWRLS 

FORMING  COLOURS, 

PATTERNS, 

STORMS, 

TROUBLES, 

AND  IS  REAi/  TO  BE  IGNITED 

TO  BURN 

JUST  AS  C*L     JUST  AS  THE  OTHER  STARS 

TO  CLEANSE 

READY  TC  3IVE  OFF  A  FINAL  SOOTY  SCAR  IN  THE  GARDEN 

FROM  ITS  SMUDGE  POT  EXISTENCE. 


UNSEEN. 


-PAUL  HAWKINS 

■ 


Chandy  Ray 

I 

My  life  is  nothing  to  them 
Maybe  if  I  go 
then  they' 1 1  know 
what  they're  missing. 


Chandy  Ray 
died  today 
Suicide,  they  say 
Who  cares  anyway? 


Drifting 


-Bonnie  Sayko 


Boys  and  girls  with  packs 

On  their  backs, 

Drifting  along  highways 

Like  leaves, 

Being  blown  here  and  there  by 

the  wind. 

Clothes  so  colorful  and  bright 

Like  NEW  autumn  leaves. 

I  would  probally  envy  them, 

But  for  the  fact, 

That  before  their  journey  Is  over, 

Many  will  look  like  the  leaves 

That  have  been  torn  and  dirty 

And  dried  up  by  the  wind. 

Their  expectations  and  hopes, 

Whatever  they  were, 

Could  not  be  found  by  just  drifting 

Some  I  am  afraid  will  be  found 

By  the  ways  i  de, 

In  heaps  of  dry  dusty  leaves. 
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Wake  up! 


Wake  up! 

Hey,  Linda, 

Did  you  really  think  you  knew  It  all?,  ' 

Wake„  up,  ding  donq. 

You  sti  1 1  don't  know  it  all, 

but  man,  you're  finding  out. 

Did  you  see  that  14  karat  smile? 

Keep  watching. 

Right  before  your  very  eyes 

the  gold  will  turn  to  tinney  gray. 

You  won't  even  see  the  change. 

That's  how  experienced  it  Is. 

Con  plus. 

Wake  up,  stupid. 

You  are  being  introduced 

to  the  real  world. 

The  nitty  grit  grime  and  drunken:  hours 

of  business  me^ti nqs  after  nine. 

The  lurid  sniles  and  sparkled  eyes 

of  the  nice  older  men. 

Tinney  gray  dirty  old  men. 

No,  at  least  they  have  class. 

They  say,  i; Let's  make  love,IT 

instead  of  :,Ya  wanna  go  to  bed?" 

Oh,  give  it  class". 

The  conversation  piece, 

(iHi,  my  name  is  Bob/5 

That's  all  you  know  about  him. 

Ten  minutes  later  he's  Insulted 

when  you  turn  him  down. 

Hey  Linda, 

open  your  eyes. 

This  old  world  Is  not 

the  romantic  candlelight,, 

princess  prom  dress 

moonlit  night  on  a  terrace 

you'd  wish  It  to  be. 

It's  smoke  f i I  led 

backroom  bars 

that  they  cal I  lounges 

for  class. 

If  you  drown  in  a  bourbon  and  water 

there  will  be  an  excess  of  life  rafts  thrown 

to  your  rescue. 

The  first  t'me  you  grab  for  one,  though, 

you  sink. 


Linda  Bohrs 


we  laughed 

we  laughed 

and  loved 

and  smi led 

and  wallowed  In  each  other's  joy, 

of  being, 

sharing, 

touching, 

melting  inside  ourselves 

In  furious  motions 

and, 

at  the  same  time, 

being  gentle  and  quiet 

In  our  own  deafening  silence. 

Linda  Bohm 
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I  See  You 


i   see  you 

hugging  a  I  I  the  happles  you  know 

very  close 

and  hanging  on 

w  i  th  s  ? \ very  sml 1 es 

and  tied  up  in  bows 

with  red  licorice  lacings. 


I  see  you  standing  on  a  mountainside; 
a  cliff- 
before  you  I i  es 
majestic  carvings 

masses  and  clumps  of  trees  and  flowers, 
waterfalls  and  grass, 
animals  and  rainbows 
with  the  sun  laughing  above  you 
and  the  wind  whispering 
its  silent  secrets, 
dancing  around  your  ears- 
It  te 1 1 s  on I y  you . 
Beauty  in  the  eyes  of  Its  beholder. 
Nothing  is  behind  you 
that  you  care  to  look  back  on. 
So  you  don't  look 

because  new  delights  are  filling  your  mind  with  wonders 
and  you  don't  even  notice. 


I  see  you  reaching  your  arms  out 
as  wide  as  they  can  possibly  go 
to  grasp  every  -nch 
<~wrl?ng  your  f Angers  around  it  slowly 
drawing  it  wifh  magnet  force- 
it  knows  where  it  belongs. 
Pulling  it  closer  and  closer 
scarcely  believing 
the  presents 

you  didn't  know  were  there. 
The  surprised  pretties 
you  are  finding 

In  the  most  obvious  goodnesses, 
the  extra  sparkles 
that  add  to  the  enchantment. 


I  see  you  opening  yourself 

with  your  heart  as  home  base 

and  receiving, 

because  you  are  the  only  one 

who  cares  to  be  open, 

The  only  one  we  know  who  reaches  with  realness. 


I  thank  the  Lord  for 

the  ice  cream  with  topping 

and  the  gentle  breeze  that  carries 

the  canary's  soft  songs 

and  the  people  turning  to  friends. 

The  friends 

turning  to  us — 

meaning,  love  in  huge  helpings. 


I  see  you 

wanting  second  helpings 

receiving  thirds 

and  even  fourths 

from  me. 


Linda  Bohm 
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My  Marionette  Role 

Linda  Bohm 


As  the  I ight  fades 

the  curtains  part  their  velvety  depths 

to  reveal  a  miniature  stage 

upon  which  I  have  played 

my  marionette  role 

for  years  and  years. 

Controlled  by  hands  of  experience 

that  know  what  is  best  foF  me 

I  have  no  choice. 

You,  the  audience  .  ■,- 

watch  without  eyes 

for  your  perception  goes  no  deeper 

than  my  red- I  ipped,  painted  smile. 

No  undercurrents 

are  allowed  to  emerge  during  showtime;  all  fne  time. 

stifled;  yet  they  are  there.  ,., 

If  an  objection  should  happen  to  arise, 

or  a  question  asked  through  my  painted  smile, 

the  hands  of  experience 

merely  draw  tighter  the  strings 

which  pulls  them  closer  to  my  neck 

and  I  resume 

my  expected  position 

smiling  expected  smiles, 

acting  in  expected  ways. 

Somehow, 

..the  strings  that  have  been  uncomfortable  before 
.  are  becoming 
unbearable  now. 
But  my  puppet  mouth 
has  only  mumbled  slight  grievances 
and  given  up  to  expectations. 

I  saw  a  new  way  of  life  once, 

when  I  glanced  into  the  audience. 

The  people  seemed 

so  much  happier  without  strings. 

I  want  to  be  released, 

but  the  hands  of  experience 

don't  want  me  to  ruin  the  show-* — 

I  don't  want  to  act  , 

and  stifle  undercurrents 

any  longer. 

Somewhere 

in  my  puppet  body 

hides  courage 

and  ; 

a  will  '  '  '  ' 

to  find  me  for  me. 


"V. 


A  puppet  might  b©  at  range  to  see 

walking  unsteadily  off  of  a  stage 

perhaps  tripping  up  the  aisle 

ptvbably  creeping  out  onto  the  street'; 

afraid  of  the  world.  "  . 

but  no  puppet  with  a  mind 

stays  hooked  to  strings  forever-so  I've  heard 

I  may  be  lonely,  for  awhile, 

but  watch,  non-seers, 

watch  me  pass  through  these  velvet  curtains 

that  smother 

a:slght  never  before  seen 

and 

the  next  show  wl I  I  be  canceled. 
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RETRACING 

We  went  to  Wisconsin  this  day, 

(It's  been  so  long  since  May.) 

This  trip  three  children  made  It  too. 

(Before  It  was  just  me  and  you.)  ";  .:■ 

This  time  the  colors  were  a  golden  hue, 

Not  lemon,  pink  or  soft,  hushed  blue. 

We  rode  In  silence  lost  in  thought, 

Before  chatter  hid  what  our  bodies  sought,         :-,..,.,, 

The  boats  still  churned  the  whispering  waters, 
Seen  now  with  bright,  beautiful  daughters; 
We  looked  for  our  hotel,  but  It  was  gone- 
So  what?  Life  then  was  just  a  song  I 

We  sat  this  time  on  a  rusty  bench 

(Not  so  when  I  was,  a  ...lusty  ..wench)  , :.  .,         ;   '•'"':' 
We  didn't  talk  or  seek  to  touch.     .'  .  '.'  .  , 

What's  left  to  say?  My  God  -  not  much!       , 

-Shet  ia  Sasso  '   r 

.  i - 

STRANGERS 

Strangers  talking  of  twelve  years  ago, 
Hands  clasping  to  say  goodbye, 
Lips  parted  to  smile  just  so, 
Friend's  platitudes  telling  me  why. 

Funeral  thunder  I ngs  blacken  the  night, 
Pulsating  bloodstreams  threaten  to  blind, 
Mind  mimics  the  scenario's  sight, 
Shattering  chords  conceal  the  mind. 

Turgid  tears  engulf  the  eyes, 
Mouth's  waterings  cease  to  flow. 
Hell's  beckon  I ngs  do  not  surprise, 
My  shattering  life,  a  mock  tableau. 

-She I  la  Sasso 
The  Dark  Corner  On  Time 

In  Passing,  I  saw: 

A  bent  and  dried  giant  oak, 

It's  brittle  hulk  without  a  hope 

Of  withstanding  the  fierce  wind  of.... 

Worn,  rounded  rocks  clinging  to  the 

Beaten  earth,  their  once  jagged  shapes 

Lost  to  the  unstoppable,  raging  see  of  time.... 

A  desert  town,  devoid  of  the 

Multitudes  of  life  forms  that  once  tried 

So  hard  to  shield  it  from  the  wearing  sands  of.... 

And  lastly  I  saw: 

A  heart  creased  with  hate  and  wamon 
Apathy.  A  heart  steeled  against  ttje 
Hammering,  iron  fist  of  time.  Like  a 
Lashing  whip,  It's  fiery  tongue,  rlpplpg 
And  tearing  at  the  warmth  of  day,  welcoming 
The  cold  of  night  as  the  only  friend  It  knows. 

Then  I  heard: 

The  still  and  whispering  voice 

Of  time,  whose  finest  virtue  is  patience, 

Gently  making  known  its  winning  contention. 

Finally:  W\+h   all  my  virgin  visions 

The  dark  and  brittle  heart  that  never       0f  wh*f  ^ht  ha™  b.ef' 
Tasted  victory  quietly  crumbled  Into  -l/irisTian 

Dust,  to  be  heaped  Into  a  dirty  corner. . ..  Blessing 
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Sweet  Smel I  of  Death 

The  spooky  silouettes  of  trees  shift  and  sway. against 
The  dim  light  of  old  fashioned  street  lamps,,  and  I  think 
I  see  long  black  arms  reaching  out  for  me,  to  touch  me, 
To  grab  me,  like  the  Devil  after  after  my  soul. 

I  want  to  run,  though  I'd  like  to  stay,  but  the  warmth 
Has  gone  from  the  air  and  fear  Is  climbing  my  spine. 

I  turn  to  run,  and  surprisingly  I  find  my  friends  with 
Their  shiny,  chesire  grins,  welcoming  me. 

;'Hey,  come  with  us,  man.  We'll  get  you  together.  We're 
Your  friends,  right?"7 

Their  words  flow  like  thick  syrup  out  of  black,  bottomless 
Holes  caved  Into  pasty  white  mache' 

Gently,  they  take  me,  one  on  either  side,  and 

I  know  everything's  gonna'  be  alright. 

After  all,  they've  brought  me  this  far,  haven't  they?  ; 

Slowly,  so  slowly,  we  walk  toward 
The  trees,  and  slowly,  so  slowly, 
The  trees  walk  toward  me. 

-Chris  Blessing 


THE  CANDLE  FLAME 

Last  night  I  viewed  the  candle  flame. 
Twas  burning  steadily  and  slow. 
The  fire  was  bright,  no  force  dare  tame. 
And  as  I  stared  It  came  to  grow. 

It  danced,  It  skipped,  it  leaped  with  speed. 
It  conquered  space.   It  raced  through  time, 
To  finish  quick  the  sacred  deed 
Of  merging  it's  pure  soul  with  mine. 

I  am  the  flame:  the  flame  Is  me. 
Our  souls  entwined  have  made  us  one. 
Together  search  for  truth  supreme. 
In  perfect  peace  we  will  have  come... 

c©nt«  fi^mo  wJier.o  refgns  all    harmony. 
Such  bliss  shaijL  last  eternities! 

-Diana  Spvriock 


Haiku 

New  I ife  Is  my  gift 
From  natures  godly  aura. 
Energy  floods  my  veins. 

-Diana  Spurlock 

Haiku 

Necks  craning,  eyes  stare 
In  excitement  and  terror 
As  sirens  wal I  past. 

-Diana  Spurlock 


Haiku 

Flabby,  overweight, 
Homely,  dul I ,  am  I . 
Do  men  fol low  me? 


Then  why 


-Diana  Spurlock 

Haiku 

Desolation  cal Is 

In  agonizing  sighs  as 

Emptiness  descends. 

-Diana  Spurlock 
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I  Break  Bread 


Give  bread  to  the  farmer 

Who  grows  a  I  I  the  wheat. 
Give  bread  to  the  wino 

Who  can't  smell  his  feet. 
Give  bread  to  the  hussie 

Who  sells  out  her  wares. 
Give  bread  to  the  nihilist 

Who  gives  up  his  cares. 
Give  bread  to  Mary 

Who  let  them  eat  cake. 
Give  bread  to  the  preacher 

Who  prays  for  your  sake. 
Give  bread  to  the  student 

Who  works  for  success. 
Give  bread  to  the  janitor 

Who  cleans  up  the  mess. 
Give  bread  to  the  poet 

Who  writes  this  strange  verse. 
G'i\e   bread  to  the  husband 

Whose  wife  is  perverse. 
Give  bread  to  the  fireman 

Who  puts  out  the  flame. 
Gfve  bread  to  the  stranger 

Who  hasn't  a  name. 
Give  bread  to  the  cop 

Who  cleans  up  the  town. 
Give  bread  to  the  joker 

Who  turns  up  your  frown. 
Give  bread  to  our  leaders 
Who  make  all  our  laws. 

Give  bread  to  the  women 
Who  burned  up  their  bras. 


Give  bread  to  the  wlseman 

Who  knows  all  the  facts. 
Give  bread  to  the  actor 

Who  loves  a  1 1  the  acts. 
Give  bread  to  the  Brahmin 

Who  I i  ves  his  I i  f e  we  1 1 . 
Give  bread  to  the  Indians 

Who  here  used  to  dwe 1 1 . 
Give  bread  to  the  soldier 

Who  kills  with  his  gun. 
Give  bread  to  the  grouch 

Who  isn't  any  fun. 
Give  bread  to  the  lonely 

Who  doesn't  have  a  friend. 
Give  bread  to  the  mystic 

Who  predicts  the  worlds  end, 
Give  bread  to  the  lovers 

Who  for  each  other  live. 
Give  bread  to  the  *earf u I 

Whose  life  is  a  «eJve. 
Give  bread  to  the  river 

Whose  life  is  Ms  own. 
Give  bread  to  the   people 

Who've  heard  the  wind  moan. 
Give   bread  to  the  worldly 

Who  avoid  their  true  path. 
Give  bread  to  the  pigeons 

Who  ignore  evil's  wrath. 


-J  im  Youngquist 


Shun? 

Seduction- 
Invitation 

Hesitation 
Explanation 

Consternation 
Elaboration 

Contemplation 
Exasperation 

Attraction 
Rational ization 

Sensual ization 
Persuasion 

Temptation 
Justification 

Capitulation 
-Seduction 


Anonymous 


I  ■■  '• 
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THE  INNER  STRUGGLE 

There's  still  so  much  to  know,  to  feel,  ■  '■"■ 

So  much  of  life  to  reach  and  taste 

Let  it  happen,  Squeeze  things  dry. 

Don't  stop  to  think  or  question  why.  Lakeside  Sunsets 

It's  not  That  simple  when  you're  bound  #1  Blood-red  sunlight  gleams 

By  con vent kn,  mores,  station,  form-  On  sheets  of  liquid  satin 

You  should  do  this,  you  should  do  that-  In  the  cool  night  air. 
Hangups,  tracition-That's  where  It's  at. 

Make  your  ovn  rules,  your  own  game  plan.  #2  From  the  evening  sky 
Who's  to  stop  you  if  you  really  want  Celestrial  blood  flows  down 

To  ease  your  irustration?  Go  try  it  out:        Nature's  water1 bed. 
Maybe  you'  II  *\irn  your  life  about. 


-Anonymous 


Of  course,  that's  it  right  there, 
The  problems  rraVing  trial  and  error. 
Wrong!  Your  conscience  says  stop  and  think: 
This  life  may  slide  away  in  just  a  wink. 

Despite  what  yot  want,  others  count, 
And  they're  too  Important  to  discount.- 
So  you  shelve  desire,  let  it  lie, 
The  g3mMe*s  jus*  +oo  big  to  try. 

-Anonymous 


Wish-ful  Dreaming 

1  wait  for  many  dark  and  empty  days 

That  drift  along  like  sands  upon  a  shore. 

The  long  and.  painful  nights  are  clouds  of  haze 

The  days  gone  by  come  back  to  hurt  me  more. 

Eut  this  one  day  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
A  visjon  burns  itself  into  my  mind. 

seem  to  see  you  |n  the  morning  light; 
The  landscape  melts  -  my  pain  is  left  behind. 

1  gaze  across  a  rustling  grove  of  trees, 
A  pair  of  clouds  that  floats  across  the  skies; 
The  boughs,  like  longing  arms,  sway  in  the  breeze, 
The  clouds  drift  down  to  ring  two  sunlit  eyes. 

But.now  the  true  dawn  breaks;  the  dream  is  gone 
As  I  awake  -  and  find  myself  alone. 

-Anonymous 


A  MELANCHOLY 

Ah,  to  be  immortal , 
To  live  solely  through 
The  th  i  n  red  I i  ne 
Of  blood  descending. 

And  then  awakening  after  a  reminiscence 

That  releases  memories 

Of  treasures  gilded  before. 

Remembrances  of  prophecy  and  proverbs 

Things  past,  to  be  cherished 

For  their  guidance. 

And  live  yet  to  explore 

Facets  and  ideas 

To  absorb  and  pass  on 

The  jeweled  Intangible  - 

Knowledge. 

-Jacque  Bebar 
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Mc Fumble  Commercial  #1 

1  mag I  he 

the  cold  Antarctic. 

I  mag  i  ne 

the  cold  Antarctic 

tundra. 

Imagine 

the  setting  Su, 

shining  its  red  t^q 

on  the  cold  Antarctic  iu>dra 

In  the  cold  Antarctic. 

Imagine 

a  poor  Antarc+tc  explorer 

whose  frozen  body  appears  red 

under  the  Antarctic  sun's  red  rays 

which  shine  on  the  Antarctic's  tundra  , 

on  which  the  poor  Antarctic  explorer  lies 

in  the  cold  Antarctic:  who  Is  dead. 

This  is  the  inspiration  for  McFumble's 

Antarctic  Bloody  Mary  Shake. 

Fee!  its  coolness, 

see  its  bloody  redness. 

Stop  imagining, 

try  one  now! 


-Brian  Wn.  Little 

Parting 

My  1  t-y^Jcal  mind  says 

Yes,  you  must  go. 

But  my  eyes  are  crying. 

My  "poslMve  mental  attitude"  says 

Yes,  you  must  go. 

But  the  lump  in  my  throat  won't  dissolve. 

What  knowledge  and  wisdom  I  have  say 
It  is  wisest  and  best  that  you  go. 
But  my  Inner  being  Is  crumbling. 

And,  so,  I  say  goodbye  with  a  smile  on  my  face 

And  a  chasm  >n  my  stomach 

And  I  wish  yoj  good  luck  and  godspeed. 

While  my  heart  cries,  Don't  go,  Don't  go! 

I  wave  a  cheerful  farewel I 

Before  I  go  Into  ny  room  and  fa  I  I  apart. 

-J.  K.  Oltman 
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James  Joyce 

James  Joyce  and  Vladimir  Nabokov 

wander  in  a  world  of  wonder 

which  can  be  spoke  of 

as  a  playground 

where  words 

are  tinker  toys 

toyed  with  by  playful -boys 

who  write  their  own  rules. 

Words  are  not  only  tools 

for  conveying  meaning 

— that  is,  saying  what  you're  seeming- 

but  are,  too, 

building  blocks  of  sound. 

Words  are   fun, 

and  have  many  more  than  one 

entendre. 

Words  are  birds 

for  flights  of  fancy 

and  fancy  words 

are  for  tn'o  birds 

because  common  ones  will  do, 

and  if  they  won't, 

we' I  I  just  make  new 

words. 

Leaps  and  bounds 

— never  out  of  bounds 

in  this  game  of  syntax — 

of  i  mag  i  nat  i.op  ., 

go  skippingly "along/ 

and  one  invents  his 

own  dictionary 

(wherein  lie  fictionary 

quick-spun*-,  aj.ry, 

I ithesome,  merry 

words  and  a  I  most-words 

and  play-words  and 

gay  words) 

to  join  this  game 

of  semantic  leap-frog 

and  pedantic  mind-boggling 

and  phonetic  joggling. 

Such  fun  Lewis  Carroll 

would  have  had! — 

Perhaps  Ada  went  with  Alice  to 

Finnegan's  Wake 

in  Wonderland? 

-  J.    K.   OJtman 
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WHILE  WAITING  FOR  ALPHA  CENTAUR I 


-Upon  looking  up,  I  behold  a  vast  sea  of  stars 

An  ocean  spreading  toward  all  horizons  afar 

So  far,  ne'er  will  w^  touch  them,  yet  so  close  In  our  view 

Innumerable  bodies  glowt..3  with  every  conceivable  hue. 

Constellations  and  galaxies Orion,  Scorpius,  Anoi omcwt* ,  t>mi~nq  m0re 

So  distant  they  may  have  perished  mi  I  lentuft.^  hefore 

And  yet, 

We  would  not  know  'till  many  centuries  hence 

No  matter  how  ^orutinized  by  the  astronomer's  lens. 

In  this  boundless  sea  of  stars,  our  sun  is  but  a  single  wave; 

Planet  Earth  a  mere  speck  of  dust. 

And  man's  civilization,  long  as  it  may  seem 

Is  but  a  fleeting  instant  in  the  eternal  history  book  of  time 

And  for  it  may  go  on  forever, 

The  abstraction  of  another  w^rld  so  similar  to  this 

Is  perhaps  more  reality  than  sott.^  cosmic  dream. 

While  waiting  for  Alpha  Centaur i  to  appear 

Like  a  glittering  jewel  In  the  southern  hemisphere 

I  can't  help  but  ponder  if  ons  of  those  stars  isn't  mine 

Where  my  sould  will  fly  when  I  \eave  this  world  behind. 

-Steve  Johnson 

THE  THINKER  (a  suite  original ly  conceived  for  voice. and 

instrumental  accompaniment.) 

A.  THE  THINKER  PRELUDE 

"I  think,  therefore  I  am,! someone  s rote  that  long,  long  ago  in  a  moment 

of  deep  personal  reflection.   I  think,  so  I  must  be that's  right, 

isn't  It?  I  mean,  if  I'm  not  here  doing  the  thinking,  who  is? 

B.  THE  THINKER 

I  have  friends — we  meet  in  a  circle  every  Saturday  night.  We  talk,  mostly,  and 

laugh  and  eat  and  pfay  games  and  discuss  lots  of  things and  everybody 

In  the  group  Is  reai  smart  and  thinks. 

Yet  I  feel  very  much  wot   a  part  of  this  group  'coz  It's  like  they  don't  acknowledger 
that  I  can  thf»«<. 

Everybody  throws  out  lots  of  barbs 1  always  throw  out  lots  of  friendly 

insuJfs  (which  nobody  takes  seriously,  of  course)  because  I'm  very  satiric 

and  sarcastic  by  nature and  It  seems  the  more  intelligence  you  have, 

fff<}  mcve   insults  you  get 

p. .-  1  never  get  insulted  at   all no,  never.   It's  as  If  they  won't  Insult  me 

because  I'm  not  intelligent  enough  for  them  or  sumo-thing. this  makes  me 

feel  very  bad  'coz   somebody  once  said  I'm  #2  in  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
No.  1  just  lets  it  ride,  and  No.  3  tries  hard  to  act  like  he's  No.  2  and 
No.  4  is  busy  trying  to  act  like  he's  No.  3  and  No.  2  never  gets  a  chance. 

No  one  will  acknowledge  my  brain that  anything  more  than  a  body  exists.  When- 
ever the  question  is,  "What  do  you  think?',  the  discussion  always  ends 
right  before  ft  gets  to  me.  Nobody  seems  to  care  what  I  think  even  though 
I  really  care  about  what  they  feel  and  1  want  to  know  their  thoughts.  But 
nobody  seems  to  care  about  me  or  asks  me  anything  because  maybe  in  their 
eyes  I  don't  have  enough  intelligence  to  answer. 

I'll  admit  there  are  lots  of  things  I  don't  know  about  that  they  know  but 

there  are  just  as  many  things  I  know  all  about  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of,  I'm  sure.   I  have  a  brain  of  good  capabilities,  so  why  do  they 
snub  me  intellectually?  Maybe  In  their  minds  I  don't  even  exist.  But 
then,  what  were  they  doing  in  my  house  last  week? 

I  think,  therefore  I  am Isn't  that  right? 

continued 
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THE  THINKER  (continued) 

C.   ETERNITY  OF  LIFE  (THE  SEA) 

Somewhere  there  is  an  ocean a  vast  sea  of  endless  waves 

Rolling  on  forever  beneath  the  blue  skies never  sharing  the  secrets  it  saves. 

Someday,  I  will  find  this  ocean I  will  stand  on  the  coast  and  look  out 

over  the  rocks  to  the  horizon  and  the  sun  setting  low  in  the  sky while 

I  ponder  the  eternity  of  life. 
Above  the  ssrface  of  the  ocean  is  like  a  desert — -only  a  few  birds  or  a  boat,  and 

occasionally  there  is  a  fern-dotted  Island.  All  life  of  the  ocean  Is 

hidden — buried  in  the  sands  of  time;  lurking  behind  coral  reefs  of 

perception;  swimming  In  cross-currents  of  Imagination. 
Life running,  flowing,  endless  movement. .. .hiding,  playing,  wind  brought 

laughter,  life endless  life. 

I  yearn  to  find  the  sea -in  quiet  contemplation way  out  near  the  breakers, 

or  on  my  own  private  little  island then  I  will  know  the  eternity  of 


life. 


D.  MORE  THE  THINKER 

My  friends,  soon  they  will  all  be  leaving.  They  will  all  be  going  away  to 

experience  life  while  I  will  stay  here  and  stagnate. ...... .but  that  doesn't 

seem  right. 

I'd  I  ike. to  change  things  if  people  would  let  me  try or  is  that  one  thing- 

the  zenith  of  my  life-to  be  denied  me?  Everything  I  try  to  do,  every  time 
I  try  to  make  changes,  all  is  voided;  starting  with  the  changes  in  my  mind. 

Is  thot  life? 

Is  that  right? 

E.  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH  WAS  INSANE 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  was  insane — that's  what  history  tells  us. 

But  science  tells  us  that  insanity  is  normal  —  in  which  case  everything  that 

appears  normal  is  really  quite  far  gone. 

Which  would  you  rather  believe the  past  or  the  present? 

Sure,  Vincent  Van  Gogh  was  insane and  the  moon  is  made  of  blue  cheese 

and  Hell  Is  frozen  over and  elephants  are  two  inches  tall 

and  Richard  Nixon  is  a  very  popular  man. 

F.  I'M  STILL  THINKING 

Well,  here  I  am;  I'm  still  thinking;  it's  late — why  don't  I  just  go  to  bed  and 

sleep  it  alt  off-; or  if  this  is  just  a  bad  dream,  why  don't  I  just 

wake  up  and  forget  about  it? 

Oh what's  that  word  I'm  thinking  of  that  describes  this  situation? 

Ml  lusion'? 

Ah  yes an  i I lusion,  that's  what  all  this  is.  Perhaps  someone  slipped 

something  into  my  drink  as  a  joke but what  If  this  is 

real? No,  surely  this  can't  be  real,  because  life  is  supposed  to 

be  beautiful  and  exciting  and  invigorating  and  breathtaking  and  all  that 

not  some  sort  of  frightening  abyss. .... .yet I'm  thinking,  so  therefore 

I  must  be,  so  therefore  all  of  this  must  be But  still,  how  can  I  be 

sure  that  I  am  thinking?  Or  that  anything  is  happening? 

G.  THE  END  OF  THE  DREAM 

The  bright  lights  lose  their  glow- — when  you're  looking  at  them  from  the  other  sir 

The  trip  isn't  worth  the  time when  you  return  after  taking  the  ride; 

Swimming's  no  different  than  drowning when  you're  always  engulfed  In  the  tide; 

The  end  of  the  dream  comes  slowly when  the  climax  fore'er  is  denied. 

But  then  I  can  never  be  disappointed  anymore, 
"Coz  I've  come  to  expect  nothing  from  everything. 

H.  WORDS  MELT  AWAY 

(an  instrumental  interlude) 

I.   I  STOP  THINKING 
My  friends — —maybe  they  shouldn't  be  my  friends  anymore  if  they're  just  going 
to  treat  me  like  dirt.  Perhaps  I  could  solve  all  of  my  problems  if  I'd 
stand  up  and  let  everybody  know  exactly  how  I  felt  and  walk  out  of  the 

door  and  throw  them  out  of  the  rest  of  my  1 1 f e .and  stop 

thinking. 

-Steve  Johnson 
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f loor  twenty  please . 


The  lonely  corridor  practically 
wept  with  ace  as  riy  footsteps  awakened 
it.   Cold  metal  air  shafts  saoced  heavily 
on  fade'."'  '-'alls  whicft  apneared  to  be 
standina  only  fro^  force  of  habit.  Plue 
and  yellow  plastic  chairs  added  a  touch 
of  nearness  to  ancient  surroundinas.  The 
concentrated  aloom  of  that  silent  place 
was  Broken  only  by  the  distractincr 
throbs  and  rushes  o^  traffic,  floors 
below. 

Ke  was  '-'orkinc  at  a  lonrr  wooden 
desk  with  papers  scattered  about  it  in 
a  *->leasinq  dissarray.  '"ray  licrht  tu^ 
bled  in  from  bleary  windows  to  find 
a  ^l^ce  uoon  his  back  and  shoulders. 
rr>   T "tip- toed  in  (clunkina  un- crrace 
fully  along  on  wooden  cloqs) 
he  pretended  not  to  notice  my  intrusion. 

Sidestepping  his  battered  rnetal 
trash  can  (overflowing  vrith  the  rem 
nantr:  of  mistakes  and  failures )  I 
passed  his  seated  for^  and  paused  before 
the  window   T"ith  my  forefinger  I 
traced  c  silver7'  crack  from  corner  to 
corner  aid  v;ond.ered  what  the  street 
loob.ed  like  from  the  floor  level  we 
were  en,   triable  to  see  ariv  distin quish- 
able     obj'e-it  through  the  smoq  smudaed 
olass  /  I  opened  the  rusted  lock  on  the 
window  frame  arid  r>ried  it  open  as  "Par 
as  it  would  alio?,   it  opened  only 
enough  to  afford  *  one-  eyed,  alrmpse  of 
the  citied  life  below   Peering  down 
into  the  mass  brie!  -ipon  briebs  peo- 
ple Ufcn  peonle  autc^  uron  autos- 
I  wondered  how  someone  could  find,  the 
time  to  breathe  in  all  that  self 
centered  on  commotion. 

Interruntinw  mv  thoughts  a  pigeon 
'luttere*'*  over  to  the  win*,«B».»  ledge 
and  slowly  sidled  un  to  '('here  I 
-MS  standing.  Suddenly  startled  by  the 
slam  of  a  wincow  from  some' 'here  above, 
it  took  leave,  in  a  nervous  flurry  of 
grey  wings. 

I  heard  his  pen  scratching  away 
at  his  white  pape-s ■■-  writing  nothing, 
yet  making  a  fuss  .?ith  larce  words 
and  catchy  phrases.  His  newly  aouired 
identity  did  not  go  well  with  the  per- 
son that  knew.   Starding  behind  him  I 
could  smell  his  scented  after-shave 
lotion  (the  name  escapes  me)  and  I 
could  visualize  how  ^ong  he  mist  have 
spent  trying  to  keen  his  blond  locks 
from  curl in a. 

Turning  to  the  itfiidow- f ratied 
nrayness ,  I  stared  at  the  metal  roof- 
tops layered  below  me.  Ny"  eyes  :!ound 
a  battered  baseball  bathing  in  a 
patch  of  muddled  snow,  obviously  now 
only  a  memory  from  a  summer  past.   I 
fcllowed  the  drips  from  an  overhang- 
incr  icicle  melting  in  the  warming  after- 
noon ...  and  tried  to  watch  them  plummet 
down  to  enter  the  madness  in  pronress 
below. 


A  squeak  from  his  plastic  swivel 
chair  snapped  me  back  from  wherever  -it 
was  that  my  mind  had  crone.  One  of  his 
white  papers  fluttered  to  the  floor, 
seeminglv  ouided  by  a  frosted  crust  of 
air,  and  landed  on  my  shoe.   It  was 
folded  in  half,  and  the  side  that  face- 
ed  upwards  had  something  scrawled  on  it 
in  black  ink.  I  leaned  down  to  see 
what  it  was  and  the  sentence  "DO'SF't 
OPEN  THIS  UNTIL  TONIGHT"  was  printed  in 
tiny  block  letters.   I  felt  the  begin- 
ning of  a  smile  tug  at  the  corners  of  -m 
my  mouth.  Feelino  a  small  chill,  I 
turned  and  pulled  on  the  handle  of  the 
metal  window  frame.   It  stubbornly  re- 
fused my  efforts  to  close  <trid  the  ■■ 
window  remained  open ,  allowing  the 
breeze  to  filter  in  and  stir  up  the 
crinklv  desk  of  pacers. 

I  retraced  my  steps  back  down  the 
speckled  tiles  into  the  corridor. 
Halfwav  down  the  hallway,  I  heard  the 
muffled  rings  of  a  telephone  whining 
for  an  answer.  The  elevator  doors 
opened  almost  instantly  after  I  had 
pressed  the  "down"  button, and  as  I 
slid  in,  the  temptation  to  look  at  his 
messaqe  overcame  me. 

"I  knew  you  couldn't  wait  to  onen 
this-  you  always  were  Quite  curious..' 
almost  to  a  fault.   I'm  sorry  about 
everything  and  I  love  you  very  much. 
P.S.  Now,  if  you're  quick  enouoh, 
look  up  for  the  finish,  of  this  letter."" 

I  qlanced  up  from  the  paper  I 
held,  and  through  the  closing  doors 
I  saw  him  lean  out  of  his  door  and 
blow  a  smile-frosty  kiss  down  the 
corridor.   As  the  doors  whirred  closed, 
I  leaned  against  the  panels  inside 
the  elevator  and  watched  the  floor 
numbers  light  up.  ..and  I  knew  every- 
thinq  was  ooing  to  be  all  riqht. 


-Sharon  McCartan- 


The  Tomb 

Slowly  I  entered  the  forsaken 
tomb.  The  musty  atmosphere,  like 
centuries  of  time ,  smothered  and 
infested  my  lungs.   It  was  as  though 
time  had  come  to  a  screaching  halt, 
preserved  here  as  I  qazed  upon  the 
ruins.  Broken  bottles  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  were  strewn  about. 
Pemnants  of  shelving  or  storage,  once 
neatly  fashioned  and  organized,  had 
fallen  through  disuse  into  decay. 

Althouoh  ancient  in  appe ranee,  $h. 
objects  seemed  to  have  a  tinqe  of 
civilized  influence  to  them.  Unknoxm 
to  myself ,  the  feelinq  that  a  basic 
function  was  at  one  time  utilized 
here  seemed  to  prevail.  However  use- 
ful the  basic  function.,  time  had  taken 
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its  tell  on  the  premises.   It  was 
nov  transformed  to  a  mere  deserted, 
unoccupied  tomb  of  quietness.   But  was 
it  so  unoccupied? 

As  I  stood  there  a  presence  of 
beinq  could  be  felt.   Not  my  own 
presence ,  but  that  of  someone  or 
something  else.   Somewhere  amidst 
the  darkness-  it  was  lurking,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  any  unsuspecting  person  so 
unfortunate  to  enter  this  dungeon. 
From  the  corner  came  a  faint,  almost 
inaudible  sound.  Has  it  the  rush  of 
the  wind,  a  mouse,  or  the  murmer  of 
an  unknown  creature  about  to  attack 
without  notice?  The  sparkling  orbs 
of  light  must  be  mere  relections  of 
shattered  artifacts.   These  couldn't 
be^eyes  in  the  darkness,  could  they? 

The  .atmosphere  changed  now  from  the 
warm  and  musty  feeling  experienced 
upon  entry  to  a  cold  clammy  feeling 
of  expectation.   It  was  remindful  of  ■ ", 
the  feeling  of  damp,  icy  fingers 
running  down  one's  spine.  A  rafter 
becan  slowly  to  creak,  when  suddenly 
a  shelf  came  crashing  to  the  floor, 
breaking  and  scattering  artifacts 
about.  Whether  there  was  a  real  or 
imaginary  threat  was  unknown.   Mot 
caring  to  remain  and  debate  the  po- 
ssibilities ,  I  fled  the  God-forsaken 
tomb  with  all  haste. 

Through  fragmented  artifacts,  over 
decaying  remnants  and  debris  I  ran, 
cut  of  the  tomb  and  into  the'  fresh, 
clean  world  of  liaht  and  warmth.   I 
ran  at  speeds  yet  thought  unattainable . 
Like  an  ancient  Spartan  messenger  with 
a  document  of  utmost  urgency  I  ran. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  fields  seemed  to 
whiz  by  until  at  last  I  was*  safe.  Safe 
in  my  mother Vs  arms  where  again  she 
warned  me  never  to  go  in  Grandma's 
abandoned  cl*  storage  cellar.   It  was 
a  warning  I  have  henceforth  heeded. 


■Rich  Strelak— 


'Sugar  and  5pice:' 


Wary  was  a  ?mall  girl,  the  young- 
est of  six  children.   Her  brown  hair 
was  combed  firmly  back  into  braids  on 
hot  summer  days  like  this  one,  and  she 
dressed  as  cooly  as  she  could  in  blue 
shorts  and  a  white  shirt.   She  liked  to 
spend  time  with  her  family  when  they 
would  let  her,  but  this  morning  her 
brother  Bill  told  her  to  get  lost.  He~ 
mother  asked  her  to  please  stop  bother« 
incr  her,  and  her  Daddy  had  said  she  was 
just  a  feaby  and  too  little  to  ao  to  the 
field.  So  Nary  went  up  to  her  window 
to  spend  the  day  a3.one  again.  There 
wasn't  a  lot  of  hussle,  bussle  to  be 
seen,  because  Mary  lived  on  a  farm  miles 
and  miles  from  town.   Some  days  she 
simply1  watched  the  birds  fly  from 
branch  to  branch  among  the  trees.  Or, 
she  watched,  the  trains  that  traveled 
the  Santa  Fe  tracks  just  a  mile  north 
of  the  house.   From  her  window  Mary 
could  see  the  trains  approaching  from 
miles  down  the  rails,  and  then  she 
could  watch  them  disappear  far  off  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

This  particular  day  was  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  and  it  was  so  hot 
Mary's  braids  stuck  to  her  back  and 
the  pillows  stuck  to  her  legs  as  she 
sat  among  the  cushions.   Mary  slid  all 
the  windows  open  as  wide  as  they'd  no 
and  just  sat  and  watched  because  it 
was  too  hot  to  do  anything  else.   Even 

birds  weren't  flying.   There  was 
no  breeze,  no  sounds-it  was  so  still. 
Mommy  always  says,  "There's  a  lull  be- 
fore every  storm, :l  Mary  said  aloud  to 
herself.  She  looked  to  see  if  there 
were  any  storm  clouds.  There  were  none. 
It  was  a  blazing  hot  sky  that  seemd  to 
shimmer,  Mary  felt  restless. 

She  watched  and  watched,  no  cars 
were  on  the  road.  Mary  couldn't  see 
anyone  working  in  any  of  the  fields. 
It  \*as  terribly  quiet.  Mary  brushed 
her  arm  against  her  head-  she  was 
sweating  just  sittinq  there.  Mary  lea- 
ned further  up  against  the  windows  so 
that  she  was  way  out  in  the  bay  where 
the  view  was  best.  Way  off  towards  the 
East,  a  shiney  passenger  train  appeared 
coming  on  the  Santa  Fe  tracks.   It  was 
the  first  thinq  Mary  had  seen  movinq  in 
an  hour.   She  smiled.   It  was  still  a 
lonq  way  off,  but  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
inq  fast.   Mary's  Daddy  said  the  trains 
always  made  up  lost  time  out  on  the 
flat  around  between  cities.   Mary  crot 
her  brother's  binoculars  which  she 
sometimes  used' £o  see  the  trains  better. 
She  looked  hard' through  the  glasses  and 
saw  a  man  leaning  out  of  the  train 
x-rindows.   She  waved  at  him  even  though 
she  knew  he  couldn ' t  see  her  from 
where  he  was.   The  biq  passenaer  train 
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would  soon  be  almost  in  front  of  her 
view.  Then  it  would  go  on  West  across 
the  fields.  As  Mary  looked  West,  she 
noticed  another  train  coming  from 
that  direction.   It  was  a  passenger 
train  too.  Mary  turned  the  binoculars 
back  to  the  first  train  to  look  at  the 
man  in  the  window  again.  He  was  still 
in  the  window  and  the  trains  were 
really  close  now  -  in  just  a  couple 
of  seconds  they  would  pass  each  other. 

"Mommy!  Mommy!  Oh,  Mommy!  Please  - 
I  want  my  Mommy!"  Mary  was  screaming 
as  she  ran  down  the  stairs.  She  almost 
fell  several  times.   Her  braids  seemed 
to  guard  her  chalk  white  face  which 
x*as  streaked  with  tears.   "Mommy! 
Mommy,  where  are  you?  Something  bad 
has  happened.  Mommy!"  The  little 
girl  seemed  nearly  hysterical  when 
she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
She  paused  just  an  instant  and  then 
crashed  through  the  living  room  to 
the  porch  door.   She  didn't  stop  again 
till  she  reached  the  garden. 

Her  Mother  looked  up  from  where 
she  was  kneeling  pulling  weeds.   "What 
on  earth  is  wrong,  Mary  -  are  you 
hurt?  For  heaven's  sake,  will  you  stop 
crying  and  tell  me  what's  wrong!" 
She  stood  and  put  her  hands  on  the 
little  girl ' s  shoulders  and  shook  her 
briskly.  "Here  now,  stop  that  crying 
this  minute  and  tell  me  what  happened. 
You  don't  look  hurt  -  did  you  break 
something,  Mary?  Tell  me  right  now 
what's  wrong." 

The  little  girl  pressed  her  head 
against  her  Mother's  stomach  and 
sobbed  achingly  into  her  apron.  "Oh, 
Mommy,  it  was  just  av/ful.  First  they 
were  going  to  pass  and  then  they  just 
hit  and  jumped  apart  all  over  the 
place!  Mommy,  it  was  awful,"  and  she 
buried  her  head  again  and  sobbed. 

"Mary,  1  can't  understand  you 
at  all.  Come  over  here  and  sit  down 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  that  was  going 
to  pass  and  then  hit."  Her  mother 
led  her  to  the  steps,  but  Mary  would 
not  sit  down. 

"The  trains,  Mommy,  the  trains! 
First  they  were  going  to  pass  -  I  was 
watching  them  and  the  man  was  leaning 
out  the  window  and  then  they  ran  into 
each  other  instead  and  all  the  cars 
fell  all  over." 

"r?hat  trains,  Mary?  Where?" 
Mary's  Mother  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  steps. 

"Up  there  on  the  Santa  Fe  -  I 
just  saw  them!"  the  little  girl  wailed. 

"Mother  of  God!"  Her  Mother  rose 
and  crossed  herself,  "You  must  be 
mistaken,  Mary,  but  -  come  on  and 
let  me  see." 


Mother  and  daucrhter  hurried  into 
the  house  and  Mary  led  her  to  the 
window  upstairs.  There  was  the 
scene  exactly  as  Mary  had  described  it, 

"Mary,  we  must  get  Daddy  and  the 
boys  quickly.   There's  been  a  terrible 
train  wreck.  You're  such  a  good 
girl.  You  take  you  bicycle  and  go  to 
the  field  down  below  the  pasture.  That's 
where  they  are.  Tell  Daddy  to  come 
home  right  away  because  there's  been 
a  train  crash  up  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
Hurry  now,  Mary;  get  your  bike  and 
go  fast!  I've  got  to  call  someone 
in  town." 

Mary  wiped  her  face,  looked 
out  the  window  once  more  and  then 
ran  lickety  split  down  the  stairs. 
Her  Mother  too  looked  silently  out 
the  window  for  another  moment,  crossed 
herself,  and  quickly  went  downstairs 
to  the  phone  in  the  kitchen.  As  usual 
the  party  line  was  busy. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Harmon.   I've  got 
to  use  the  phone  to  report  an 
emergency.  Will  you  hang  up  please?' 
The  neighbors  hung  up  and  Mary's 
Mother  cranked  the  bell  on  the  wall 
phone  frantically  until  she  heard  the 
local  operator ' s  voice . 

"Hello,  Millie!   This  is  Marie 
Harmon.  You'd  better  call  the  police 
and  the  hospital  in  Peoria.  Tell 
them  there's  been  a  train  wreck!' 

"A  train  wreck  you  say?"  exclaimed 
Millie,  "Well,  my  stars!" 

"Yes,  a  train  wreck  is  what  I 
said  -  two  big  passenger  trains  right 
north  of  our  place.  Mary  saw  it 
happen.  I  don't  know  anything  else 
yet.  As  soon  as  Leo  gets  here  with 
the  truck,  we'll  get  up  there  and  see, 
but  you'd  better  call  right  now  for 
help.  And  thanks,  Millie." 


Nearly  20  minutes  passed  before 
the  Harmon  family  reached  the  train 
wreck.  They  had  to  use  a  rough  field 
lane  to  get  close  enough.  There  were 
train  cars  tossed  all  around  like  toy 
boxes.  And  there  were  passengers 
walking  around  stunned,  not  seeming 
to  know  where  they  were.  It  was  a 
chaotic  scene.  One  engine  lay  to 
the  East  sprawled  on  its  side.  The 
other  engine  was  atop  the  4th  or  5th 
car  of  the  Eastbound  train.  All  the 
tracks  were  twisted  like  so  many 
pretzels.  Only  2  or  3  cars  of  each 
train  remained  upright  on  their  own 
tracks . 
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■ You'd  better  keep  Mary  in  the 
truck,  Mother.  It  looks  like  it  might 
be  pretty  bad."   Mary's  Father  slammed 
the  door  and1  cursed  softly  as  he  got 
down  from  the  truck.  •  He.  hitched  his 
overalls  up  and  started  toward  the 
place  where  the  two  trains  'seemed 
fused.  The  boys  had  already  jumped 
from  the  back  of  the  truck ^and  were 
running  toward  the  twisted  steel. 
Mr.  Harmon  moved  more  slowly,  but 
steadily  towards  the  wreckage,  his 
plaid  shirt  bright  in  the  late  morning 
sunlight,  his  straw  hat  offering 
little  shade  from  the  blazing  sun. 

"I  want  to  see,  Mommy.   I  want 
to  see  the  man  who  was  leaning  out 
the  window."  Mary  started  to  cry 
again,  "He  might  be  hurt!" 

Her  Mother  spoke  firmly,  "Mary, 
you  are  to  stay  here  in  the  truck.  I 
must  go  help  your  Daddy  with  things, 
but  you  are  to  stay  here."-  She  got 
out  of  the  truck,  "Remember,  Mary, 
stay  in  here."  And  smoothing  her 
apron,  she  started  to  approach  the 
trains  by  the  same  route  her  husband 
had  just  followed. 

Mary  waited  till  her  Mother  was 
out  of  sight,  then  jumped  out  of  the 
small,  cramped  truck  and  ran  toward 
the  wreck.  The  sun  reflected  hotly 
from  bits  and  pieces  of  metal.  Mary's 
tears  dried  quickly  in  the  startling 
heat.  She  could  see  beyond  the  first 
twisted  car  now.  Two  of  her  brothers 
were  running  along  the  trains  talking 
and  yelling  -  to  each  other  or  people 
inside  the  cars.  Mary  couldn't  tell 
which.   She  saw  her  parents  to  the 
left,  so  Mary  turned  right.  A  big 
Santa  Fe  engine  lay  carelessly  on  its 
side,  steam  seemed  to  be  easing  from 
it  as  if  it  was  trying  to  right  itself. 
Mary  walked  around  till  she  came  to 
the  windows  and  then  she  peered  down 
into  the  engine  itself.   There  were 
two  men  inside.   One  was  kind- of  bent 
like  a  rag  doll  in  the  corner  of  what  .-., 
should  have  been  the  top  of  the  car . 
He  was  moaning,  and  he  was  bleeding 
on  his  head.  Mary  couldn't  get  in 
to  help  him,  so  she  looked  at  the 
other  man.  He  was  standing  at  the 
back  of  the  car  -  only  he  was  standing  , 
sideways!  Then  Mary  saw  the  steel 
that  held  him  in  that  position.  He 
must  have  been  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  car  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
way  when  that  long  piece  of  metal 
pinned  him  right  there  like  Mary 
pinned  pictures  on  her  cork  board. 
She  turned  away.  Her  braids  hung 
limply  in  the  heat  and  her  face 
mirrored,  the  fact  that  she  had  seen 
a  dead  man  for  the  first  time. 

Mary  started  walking  towards  her 
parents.  There  were  more  people 
around.  Most  of  them  xvere  strangers, 
probably  passengers  from  the  trains, 
but  some  of  the  farm  neighbors  had 


also  arrived.  I7o  one  noticed  Mary. 

Back  to  the  East,  Mary's  brothers 
were  investigating  the  wreckage  too. 
They  had  talked  to  some  of  the 
passengers  through  the  windows. 

"When  is  help  coming?'1  called 
out  one  passenger. 

Brother  Bill  stuck  his  hands  in 
his  back  pockets.   "Reckon  it's  on  .its 
way,  mam,  but  it'll  take  a  while;'' 
We're  30  miles  out  from  Peoria  and 
there's  only  one  ambulance  between 
here  and  there.  You  may  just  as  well 
sit  tight.  Are  you  hurt?" 

The  passenger  responded  negatively 
and  returned  to  her  seat.  Other 
passengers  from  cars  further  back  had 
exited  the  cars  that  were  not  so 
extensively  damaged.  They  were 
talking  animatedly  with  each  other, 
but  not  many  came  towards  the  body 
of  the  wreck. 

Bill  approached  an  elderly  man 
sitting  forlornly  on  his  suitcase. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  in  his  70 's  and 
was  dressed  in. a  plain  brown  suit. 
Again  Bill  dug, bis  hands  in  the 
back  pockets  of  his  jeans,  "Hey, 
mister,  you  okay?  You  got  some  blood 
there  on  your  head .  Maybe  my  Mom 
could  fix  you  up  a  bandage  or 
some thin." 

The  man  looked  up  at  him  as  if  he 
hadn't  heard  a  word  Bill  had  said. 
"Oh,  young  man,  could  you  tell  me 
when  the  next  train  will  be  in?  We 
must  get  to  California.  Our  grand- 
daughter is  getting  married  and  we 
must  get  there  on  time.  This  delay 
is  very  upsetting.  My  wife  -  she's 
there  in  the  station.  She  didn't 
want  to  be  out  in  the  sun  -  too  tired, 
too  hot.  Maybe  you  could  tell  her 
it'll  be  all  right.". .... .and  the  man 

put  his  face  down  in  his  hands  and 
sat  silently. 

Bill  called  one  of  the  nearby 
passengers  over  to  watch  the  old  man 
and  he  went  to  find  the  man's  wife. 

Pat  and  Ed  had  scrambled  over 
some  of  the  train  cars'  roofs.  Pat 
was  looking  towards  the  road  to  see 
if  any  ambulances  were  coming  yet. 

"I  still  don't  see  anybody  coming. 
You'd  think  old  man  .Bouton  could 
have  been  here  by  now  with  his  hearse. 
I  can  make  it  from  town  in  15  minutes 
easy . " 

"Whatch  think  he's  going  to  do, 
Pat,  throw  Mrs.  Duncan's  corpse  out 
on  the  road?  They're  burying  her 
today  and  the  hearse  is  tied- up  at  the 
funeral."  Ed  had  gotten  down  off  the 
roof  and  was  seeking  some  shade  by 
the  side  of  the  car.     He  wiped  his 
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glasses  and  replaced  them  on  his  eyes. 

"Good  God  Almighty!"  came  the 
whispered  oath  from  Ed  a  few  moments 
later.  "Would  you  look  at  this?  -  Hey, 
Pat,  look  at  this!  -  Christ!**  He  was 
crouching  now  over  something  on  the 
ground. 

Pat  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  roof 
above  -  all  he  could  see  was  Ed's 
sweat-stained  blue  shirted  back.   "What'd 
you  find?  You're  blocking  the  view.  I 
can't  see  a  thing." 

"You'd  better  come  down  to  see 
this,  brother!"  Ed  was  shaking  his  head 
incredulous ly . 

"Ah„  get  out  of  the  way.   I  ain't 

climbing  down  just  f  er  nothin Jesus ! " 

he  uttered  as  Ed, got  up  and  backed  of£, 
"Is  that  what  I  think  it  is?" 

There  on  the  ground  lay  a  human 
arm.   It's  fingers  were  extended  and  a 
bright  mby  ring  gleamed  in  the  sun's 
rays.  A  watch  still  clung  to  the  wrist. 

Ed  nodded  as  he  finally  looked  up 
at  Pat.  As  he  looked  up,  he  saw  the 
blood  slapped  against  the  train's  side 
below  an  open  window  from  which  part  of 
a  male  torso  protruded.   His  gaze 
caught. .. .and  Pat  followed  the  direction 
of  his  brother ' s  gaze . 

Directly  below  him  was  a  headless, 
aimless  form,  the  lower  part  of  the 
torso  hidden  within  the  train,  what  was 
left  of  the  rest  hanging  from  the  window. 

The  vomit  welled  in  Pat's  throat 
and  he  swayed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
train  where  he  lay  down  oblivious  to  the 
.  searing  heat  o;~  the  rooftop. 


Mary  aid  not  see  the  man  she'd 
thought  was  leaning  out  the  window.   She 
had  found  lier  Mother?  and  Mrs.  Harmon 
merely  said,  "Well,  you're  here  -  you 
may  as  well  make  yourself  useful.  Fetch 
this  blanket  over  there  to  your  Father." 

Mary  took  the  blanket  to  her 
Father  who  was  kneeling  beside  a  form 
on  the  ground.  When  Mary  got  closer, 
she  could  see  that  it  was  a  little  girl 
about  the  very  same  size  as  herself. 
"?»«  little  girl  had  beautiful  blond 
curls  all  over  her  head  and  a  blue  sailor 
dress  on.   She  was  as  beautiful  as  a 
fairy  n^— ,-,    ^^^j   yave  fha.   blanket 
to  her  Daddy.   "What's  wrong  with  her. 
Daddy?  Is  she  sleeping?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mary,  I  guess  she 
must  be."  He  took  the  blanket  and 
gently  covered  the  little  princess  girl. 
"Mary,  that  doll  on  the  ground  is  hers 
I  think.  Why  don't  you  put  it  here 
with  here  so  she  can  see  it  when  she 
wakes  up." 


Mary  got  the  doll  and  put  it  on 
the  blanket  beside  the  little  girl. 
Mary  sat  and  looked  at  the  girl  for 
a  while  to  see  if  she  would  wake 
up.  When  she  didn't,  Mary  followed 
after  her  Daddy. 

He  had  walked  over  to  where 
Mary's  Mother  was  ripping  sheets  up 
into  bandages.  He  took  his  hat  off 
revealing  the  white  band  that  encircled 
the  top  of  his  head.  Fingers  that 
shook  slightly  took  a  cigarette  from 
the  package  in  his  overalls. 

"I  sure  as  hell  hope  they  get  here 
soon  with  those  damn  ambulances  -  some 
of  these  folks  need  to  be  in  a  hospital. 
There's  just  so  much  we  can  do." 

Mary '  s  Mother  nod-lea  in  agreement 
and  kept  on  ripping.  One  of  the 
itoiahbor  ladies  applied  a  bandage  to 
a  woman' c  eye.  More  and  more  injured 
people  seeia^d  to  be  coming  all  the 
time. 

Finally,  in  the  distance  a 
siren  echoed  across  the  fields. 

"Mary,  run  down  to  the  corner 
and  show  them  where  to  turn.  Be  care- 
ful, though  -  they're  coming  fast  and 
it  may  be  hard  to  see  you  with  all  the 
dust.  Take  Daddy's  hankerchief  and 
wave  it.  Maybe  the  red  will  show  up." 
Mary's  Mother  kept  working  as  she 
talked.  Her  print  dress  and  her 
apron  were  speckled  with  blood  and 
gray  curls  hung  limply  on  her  forehead. 

Mary  ran  down  the  lane.   She 
didn't  stop  until  she  reached  the 
corner.  Breathlessly  she  waved  as 
the  ambulance  approached  and  she 
pointed  back  up  the  lane.  The 
ambulance  slowed,  almost  skidding  as 
it  turned  and  then  sped  across  the 
rutted  field  lane  to  the  crash. 


"God  almighty,  man  -  it  took 
you  long  enough  to  get  here!  '  Mary's 
father  was  perspiring  heavily  now  and 
didn't  seem  quite  as  calm  as  he'd 
been  earlier,  'When  will  the  others 
get  here?" 

A  sheriff's  car  roared  up.  An 
officer,  sweating  heavily  in  his 
uniform,  jumped  out.  He  answered  the 
unanswered  question.  No  one  else  was 
coming  yet.  They  hadn't  known  it  was 
this  bad.  They'd  have  to  call  for 
more  help.   "Where's  the  nearest 
Phone?"  roared  the  officer.   "This 
here  is  a  disaster  and  nobody  even 
knows  about  it  yet.  We  gotta  get  a 
lot  of  help  and  fast!" 

.  Mary '  s  Mother  stepped  f  orv/ard , 
wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron,  "I'll 
take  you  to  our  house,  Officer;  ours 
is  the  nearest  phone,  and  while  you're 
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calling,  I'll  get  some  food  ready  for 
some  of  these  folks." 

They  entered  the  car  and  sped 
towards  the  farm.       .  ^ 

Mr.  Harmon  took  the  men  from  the 
ambulance  to  the-  area  by  the  little 
blond  girl  where  some  of  the  more 
seriously  injured  had  been  placed  as 
they'd  been  found. 

"I'll  qet  on  back  to  looking  for 
more  folks.  There's  a  lot  of  them 
that  needs  fixinl  Maybe  you'd  better 
just  stay  here  and  work  on  them  here 
instead  of  runnin  one  or  two  into  the 
hospital.   I  don't  know  -  it  just 
seems  like  they'd  send  more  help  for 
a  train  wreck  like  this." 

The  ambulance  driver  and  the 
Doctor  were  already  hard  at  work  with 
the  farm  women  who'd  gathered  in  the 
past  half  hour  to  do  what  they  could. 

Mary  returned  from  her  post  at 
the  lane.  She  remembered  the  two  men 
in  the  engine  she'd  seen  earlier  and 
she  told  the  Doctor  about  them.  The 
Doctor  took  a  couple  of  men  and  went 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  they 
could  do,  but  the  train  men  were 
trapped.  They  would  have  to.be  cut 
from  the  engine's  wreckage '.     Mary 
listened  to  see  if  the  man  she'd  seen 
was  still  moaning,  but  she  couldn't 
hear  anything. 

She  walked  away.  She  saw  her 
brother  Ed.  He  "had  placed  a  couple  of 
blankets  on  the  ground  near  where  he 
was  standing.  A  negro  man  who  looked 
like  a  conductor  from  the  train  was 
on  top  of  the  car  with  her  brother 
Pat.  They  were  draping  some  canvas 
down  the  side  of  the  train.  Another 
man  was  handing  them  some  boxes  to 
use  on  top  of  the  canvas.  Mary  saw 
that  the  train  car  looked  like  the  one 
where  she  had  been  the  man  leaning 
out  before  the  crash. 

Her  brother  Bill  approached.  He 
was  carrying  some  suitcases  and  an  old 
man  and  an  old  woman  slowly  followed 
him.  They  were  holding  hands. 

"Mary,  these  here  are  Mr.  and  , 
Mrs.  MacDonald.  They're  on  their  way 
to  California  to  a  wedding.  Isn't 
that  nice?  I'm  going  to  put  their 
suitcases  over  there  and  then  you  can 
sit  and  talk  to  them  while  they  wait 
for  their  train.  Will  you  do  that, 
Mary? ' 

Mary  went  and  sat  with  the  old 
couple  who  smiled  gently  at  he.r  even 
though  her  face  and  arm3  and  legs  were 
now  filthy  with  dust  and  one  of  the 
ribbons  had  fallen  from  her  braids. 
She  was  still  talking  to  them  when  ,3 


•mgre  ambulances •> arrived .  All  kinds 
of  other  cars  were  also  coming.  Men 
were  taking  pictures  and  others  were 
talking  to  people  and  asking  questions 

"Is  it  true  there's  only  one 
phone  within  5  miles  of  this  place?" 

"Where's  there  a  restaurant 
where  you  can  get  a  bit  to  eat?" 

"You  mean  it  was  2  hours  before 
a  Doctor  got  here?" 

"TCho  discovered  the  wreck?  An 
eight  year  old  girl?" 

"What's  the  name  of  this  place 
anyhow  -  where  are  we?" 

"They  say  one  guy  got  his  head 
cut  off  -  that  right?" 

"How  many  dead?   13?  How 
many  injured?  Over  100?" 

The  questions  went  on  and  on. 
A  photographer  took  Mary's  picture. 


The  air  was  still  hot  and  humid 
at  8  o'clock  when  the  Harmon's  got 
back  in  their  truck  and  went  home. 
Chores  had  to  be  done  and  it  was 
late  already.  Mary  lay  in  the  seat 
beside  her  Daddy.  The  boys  sat  on  the 
floor  of  the  truck  in  back. 

"I'm  tired,  Daddy." 

"Me  too,  Mary,  it's  been  a  long 
day."  He  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
daughter's  head.   "You're  a  good 
girl  and  you  were  a  big  help  today." 

"You're  not  mad  that  I  got  out 
of  the  truck,  Daddy?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  said  quietly,  "I'm 
not  mad.  You  helped  a  lot,  Mary." 


Mary  was  already  asleep  when 
the  police  officer  they'd  seen  at  the 
wreck  arrived  at  the  farm  house. 

" Sorry  to  bother  you  again ,  folks . 
I  know  you  must  be  tired  after  all 
you  did  today.  But  a  lady  from  the 
train  wreck  asked  me  if  I'd  bring 
your  little  girl  this  doll."  He 
extended  the  little  blond  doll  Mary 
had  placed  on  the  blanket  beside  the 
little  princess  girl  earlier  in  the 
day.   "She  wanted  your  little  gal  to 
have  it. since  she  was  so  good  to  her 
daughter  and  the  other  folks  today." 

Mary's  Dad  took  the  doll,  'That's 
real  kind;  how  is  that  beautiful  child?' 

The  officer  shook  his  head,  "She 
never  came  to  at  all.  Guess  there  was 
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brain  damage.  She  died  about  8  tonight 
...a  real  shame.  Her  folks  took  it 
awful  hard,  but  they  did  want  your 
little  girl  to  have  this  doll... said 
she  was  a  real  brave  little  girl 
that  one  of  yours." 

Mary's  parents  said  goodnight 
to  the  officer. 

"Time  we  turned  in  Mother," 
said  Mary's  Dad.  He  shut  the  down- 
stairs lights  and  followed  his  wife 
up  the  steps.  They  stopped  at  Mary's 
room  and  placed  the  doll  by  her  bed 
and  watche  d  her  briefly  -  brown  hair, 
loose  now.-  framing  her  small  head 
on  the  white  pillow. 


The  Desperation  of  a  Clown 

Outside  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
stood  a  solitary  figure,  basking  in 
the  cold  twilight  of  the  gloomy 
autumn  eve.  He  felt  a  shiver  go  up 
his  spine,  raising  goose  pimples 
over  the  extent  of  his  tired  aching 
body.  He  noticed  a  passer-by  hulf- 
walking,  half- running  down  the  walk 
just  ahead,  and  placed  himself  on  an 
interception  course. 

"Sir,  would  you  please  care  to 
donate  to  the  James  R.  Feldmann 
betterment  campaign?  It's  tax 
deductable . "  He  spoke  in  a 
memorized  tone. 


They  left  the  room  and  went  to 
the  bay  window  ttfhere  Mary  had  seen 
the  crash  that  morning.   They  could 
see  the  trains  still  bathed  in  light 
provided  by  portable  lighting  units 
so  the  workmen  could  continue  clearing 
the  tracks.. 

"She  was  ci  brave  girl  today, 
wasn't  she?  She  pitched  right  in  and 
worked  right  with  us.  She's  not  a 
baby  anymore.  Guess  it's  finally  time 
vte   notices  that,"  said  Mary's  Dad  as 
he  placed  his  arm  around  his  wife's 
hpulders. 

The  woman  leaned  her  head  against 
her  husband's  chest.  "I  guess  we  all 
learned  something  today.  We've 
kind  of  ignored  Mary  and  maybe  now 
we  realize  how  important  she  is  to  us. 
Things  can  change  so  fast,  like  it  did 
today.   I  just  hope  we  didn't  lose 
our  baby  and  our  little  girl  both 
today.  She  saw  so  much." 

"Luck/ for  some  of  those  folks, 
she  saw  as  much  as  she  did,  Mother. 
If  we  hadn't  gotten  to  that  wreck 
when  we  did,  lots  more  folks  could 
have  died.  And  that  engineer  is 
probably  lucky  Mary  saw  him  and  told 
the  Doctor  that  he  was  in  there  still 
alive." 

They  turned  from  the  window, 
closing  the  curtains  slightly.  They 
glanced  in  Mary's  door  once  more, 
then  in  at  the  boys.  Pat  was  tossing 
fitfully  in  his  sleep.  They  turned 
and  went  into  their  own  room  and  slowly 
they  knelt  together  by  the  bed. 

"Thank  you  Lord  for  our  family 
and  for  the  strength  you  gave  us  today. 
Please  take  care  of  all  those  folks 
from  the  trains  and  folks  everywhere. 
And,  Lord,  maybe  you  could  make  it  a 
little  cooler  tomorrow.  Amen.  Turn 
out  the  light.  Mother." 


A  breeze  rustled  the  dotted 
curtains  and  all  was  quiet. 

-Sheila  Sasso 


"Hmmn?  What's  that?"  asked 
the  stranger  as  he  quickened  his 
pace. 

"The  James  R.  Feldmann  Better- 
ment Fund,  sir.  TJould  you  please 
contribute?" 

Grumbling  to  himself,  the 
stranger  reached  into  his  pocket,  still 
walking,  took  a  bill  and  threw  it  in 
his  pursuer's  general  direction. 

"Thank  you  sir.  You  are  most 
generous,  in  fact  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,"  he  remarked,  noticing  the 
bill  was  a  five. 

From  about  fifty  feet  away,  the 
stranger  stopped  and  turned  around, 
retreading  the  path  he  had  just  made. 
Chills  again  went  up  the  youth's 
back,  and  he  deliberated  whether  or 
not  to  turn  tail  and  run.  But  he 
just  stood  frozen  to  the  ground , 
almost  as  lifeless  as  the  statues  in 
the  background. 

The  stranger  stopped  in  front 
of  him  and  reached  into  his  coat. 
Visions  flashed  through  the  mind  of 
the  27  year  old  panhandler;  "He's 
getting  out  his  gun,  oh  boy,  I've  had 
it  now."  He  faced  east  and  imaginarily 
saluted  Mecca. 

"I'm  sorry,  it's  just  that  I  have 
to  get  home  and  its  plenty  cold  to  be 
walking."  the  stranger  apologized, 
while  bringing  out  a  wad  of  bills, 
peeling  off  a  few,  and  handing  them 
to  the  beggar,  who  was  still,  facing 
east  with  his  hand  over  his  heart.  He 
unfroze,  checked  to  see  if  he  was 
still  together  in  one  piece,  and 
started  laughing  aloud. 

"^That's  so  funny  that  you  can 
laugh  in  this  bitter  cold?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

"I  thought  you  were  reaching  for 
a  gun  inside  your  coat  and  were  going 
to  blow  me  away,  you  know,  like  in 
one  of  those  cop  movies." 
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They  both  stood  laughing  with  gusto . 

"^at's  your  name  anyway?"  the 
stranger  asked  settling  doim  enough 
to  get  a  few  words  out. 

"Uh,  well,  would  you  believe,  > James 
R.  Feldmann?" 

They  both  started  laughing  again, 
arid  then  suddenly  stopped  as  the  wind 
almost  knocked  them  both  over. 

"Mine's  Frank,"  the  stranger  said. 
"Trying  to  get  home,  I  suppose?" 

"Yah,  and  thanks  to  you,  I'll  make 
it  "now. " 

"Good  luck,"  Frank  said,  and  he 
turned  as  quickly  as' he  had  come  back 
before  and  began  running  to  flag  a  taxi 
at  the  corner. 

"T'7elL  James,  we  got  enough  now, " 
he  said  to  himself.   "Home,  James, 
home." 

He  v,alked  down  tho  street,  shaking 
his  legs  and  stomping  around,  trying 
to  get  the.  circulation  bad;.  The 
silouettes  of  the  statues  were  the 
only  figures  left  in  the  dim  of  the 
street  lights. 

James  R.  Feldmann  swung  the  heavy 
door  of  the  bus  de^ot  open,  feeling 
the  surge  of  warm  air  frcm  within. 
Walking  slowly  to  the  ticket  counter, 
he  counted  the  money  i^  had  purged 
from  the  little  old  ladies  and  the 
hurrying  business  men  who  had  passed 
his  location  in  the  three  hours  he 
had  been  there.  James  placed  eleven 
dollars  and  thirty  three  cents  on  the 
counter  in  a  waddy  ball;  he  told  the 
agent  he  wanted  a  ticket  to  Quincy ,  . 
Massachusetts,  on  the  next  bus.  .  The 
agent,  aged  as  he  was,  placed  a  hand 
to  his  ear  and  yelled  back,  "3h, 
what'd  you  say  sonny?  You' 11 .have  to 
speak  a  little  louder." 

After  getting  his  composure  again, 
the  halitosis  almost  over-whelming  him, 
he  repeated, 

"I  want  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Quincy 
on  the  next  bus." 

"Why  didn't  you  sa?  so  the  first 
time,  sonny?"  said  the  agent. 

It  would  be  another  half  hour  before 
the  bus  arrived,  and  so  he  sat  himself 
on  one  of  the  rtany  benches,  across 
from  a  rather  attractive  woman,  perhaps 
5  years  his  elder.  He  struggled  to 
cover  up  the  holes  in  his  socks, 
assuming  an  awkward' slump  in  the  seat. 
The  girl  looked  his  way,  smiled  out  of 
courtesy,  and  picked  up  a  magazine. 
He  tried  to  smile  back  but  the  best  he 
could  do  was  a  devilish  grin. 


,!   :   The  bus  pulled  out  of  the  station 
with  about  four  people  aboard,  James 
in  the  very  back,  his  nose  pressed 
against  the  window,  watched  the  city 
lights  go  by.  When  the  Window  had 
steamed  up  so  that  he  couldn't  see 
any  more,  he  turned  his  attention 
inside,  and  began  to  daydream.  Then 
he  lost  his  thought  and  fell  asleep. 

■  He  woke  to  the  bus  driver's 
stinging  slap  on  the  face,"  hearing 
him  scream,  "Come  on  buddy,  wake  up. 
Dis  de  last  stop."  Jim  got  up, 
rearranged  himself,  and  limped  from 
.the  bus,  both  legs  asleep.  He 
stumbled  around,  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
still  in  a  daze.   "Hey,  wait  a  minute. 
I'm  home!"  he  shouted  as  if  he  had 
an  audience,  and  ran  toward  home. 

The  next  morning  came  with  a 
sudden  start,  the  sun  shining  not 
only  through  the  window  but  also 
through  his  eyelids.  He  rolled  over, 
the  bed  squeeking,  and  pulled  the 
blanket  over  his  head.  A  few  min- 
utes later  the  phone  rang.  He 
rolled  back,  picked  up  the  reciever, 
and  answered,  "Hello.  Is  this 
someone  with  good  news  or  money? 
Kb^huhv"  Slam. 

He  pulled  himself  from  bed, 
went  to  the  open  window,  leaned  out 
and  shouted,  "Everyone  up  for 
caltsthenics.  Grab  your  socks  and 
drop. ..."    v]o   one  yelled  back.  It 
was  six  A.M.  He  poured  himself  a 
cold  cup  of  coffee  from  the  night 
before,  dipped  his  encrusted  razor 
into  the  cup,  and  hacked  patches  of 
whiskers  from  his  face.  He  concluded 
by  drinking  the  rest  of  the  coffee, 
then  returned  to  the  window  with  a 
fresh  cup,  saying  to  himself,  "James 
R.  Feldmanr.,  in  a  minute  you  are 
going  to  witness  an  awful  sight." 
Answering  himself,  "What's  that?" 
"People  going  to  work!"  The  empty 
streets,  as  if  by  magic,  filled  to 
their  capacity  with  rushing  pushing, 
stampeding  people. 

The  walls  of  his  apartment  were 
decorated  with  memantos  of  his 
various  experiences.  Two  varnished 
bull  skulls,  an  eagle  from  the  top 
of  a  flag  pole,  hats  for  his  various 
moods,  a  girl's  bikini  top  (the  bottom 
got  away) ,  and  many  other  belongings, 
each  with  an  exclusive  tale  behind  it. 

He  picked  up  a  comic  book ,  sat 
back,  his  feet  on  the  table,  and 
began  to  read.  He  then  picked  up 
the  phone  and  dialed  the  weather 
girl.   She  began,  "Good  morhir.g,"' 
in  a  mechanical  tone."  Today' s 
temperature  will  be  in  the  high 
eighties. . .There  is  no  probability 

of  rain.  Have  a  very  nice  day. 

Good  morning. . .Today's  temperature 
will  be  in  the "  He  hvtng  no. 
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"She  sure  sounds  like  a  nice  girl, 
but  someone  should  tell  her  about  her 
nasal  twang."  •"  v.  ■ 

He  went  out  of  the  apartment 
buildinq  and  walked  down  the  street, 
now  only  inhabited  by  secretaries 
and  businessmen  late  for  work.  He 
lost  himself  in  the  crowd. 

About  seven  o'clock  he  returned 
to  his  apartment,  put  on  a  furry 
stocking  cap,  and  sat  facing  his  bull 
skulls  hanging  on  the  wall. 

"You  know,  you  guys.   I  stood  on 
the  corner  of  12th  and  main  for  three 
hours  today,  and  said  to  anyone  that 
passed  by  that  I  was  sorry.   'I'm 
so  sorry  madam'   'I'm  sorry,  sir.' 
"I"M  sorry! '  And  you  know,  almost 
all  of  them  replied,  "That's  quite 
all  right.""  He  sat  laughing  in  his 
chair,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes, 
and  slept  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

At  1:?0  he  picked  up  the  telephone, 
dialed  seven  numbers,  and  held  the 
reciever  to  his  ear. 

"Hello,  John?" 

"Hello,  yourself.  Who  is  this?" 

"This  is  James  R.  Feldmann,  John. 
How  the  hell  are  you?" 

"Well,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
uh " 

"Listen,  John,  how  about  meeting 
me  in  our  regular  spot,  at  the  regular 
time?  You  do  know  that  today  is 
Irving  R.  Fendlemeyer ' s  birthday, 
and  we  have  to  celebrate." 

"Who  is  Irving  M.  Pendledingi? ' 

"Fendlemeyer,"  Jim  corrected.   "I 
really  don't  know  who  he  is." 

"You  don't  know  x*ho  he  is?  How 
do  you  know  its  his  birthday?" 

"I  don't,  but  I  know  that  he  has 
one  somewhere  in  there."  Feldmann 
said  and  hung  up. 

An  hour  later  they  met  on  the  docks, 
a  large  cruise  ship  was  ready  to  pull 
out  to  sea.  Many  people  were  standing 
on  the  dock  to  say  goodbye  to  re- 
latives and  friends  aboard. 

"Goodbye  George,  have  a  good  time  I " 
Feldman  shouted. 

"Do  you  know  someone  on  that  boat?" 
John  asked. 

"?Jo,"  Jim  answered  between  shouts. 

"Then  what  are  we  doing  here?" 
John  deliberated. 


"Well','  said  Jim.   "Its  such  a 
great  way  to  start  the  rest  of  your 
life.  You  say  goodbye  to  something 
old  and  start  something  new."  John 
looked  at  Jim,  Jim  returned  his  gaze. 

"James,  you  knox*  you  are  crazy." 
exclaimed  John. 

"Yah,  I  know.  But  I'm  cute." 
Jim  replied  with  a  smile.  They  both 
turned  and  started  waving  and  shouting 
to  the  ship. 

Later ,  sitting  alone  on  the  wavy 
boards  of  the  dock,  covered  with 
confetti,  dodging  the  diving  sea  gulls, 
they  talked  of  the  dilemas  of  their  own 
personal  lives. 

"You  know  you  have  to  get  a  job 
sooner  or  later."  said  John. 

"never  do  today  what  you  can 
accomplish  tomorrow." 

"Ya,  but  what  about  your  rent,  and 
food,  and  the  general  state  of  your 
mind.  Don't  you  feel  guilty?'' 

"Hot  as  long  as  I  have  a  hand 
to  stick  into  the  path  of  society  to 
pick  up  the  loose  change  that's 
dropped . " 

"You're  just  lazy:  That's  your 
problem.  Panhandling!  You  know  what 
I  think  of  that?  I  think  that's " 

"I'm  just  afraid  that  I'll  miss 
something.   I  don't  want  to  live  my 
life  and  find  that  there  is  some 
experience  that  I've  missed." 

"Have  you  tried  work  yet? " 

"Well,  not  yet.  That's  about 
34th  on  my  list."  Jim  replied.   "All 
right,  quit  hounding  me,  I'll  get  a 
job. " 

"What  will  you  do?!i 

"I'll  just  go  back  to  my  old  job 
and. . . " 

"Isn't  that  the  one  that  you 
quit,  and  when  the  boss  came  over  to 
ask  what  the  problem  was,  you  put 
cake  batter  in  his  suit  coat  pockets 
and  threw  him  out?" 

"He  left  under  his  own  power!" 
Jim  yelled  in  his  ear. 

"Isn't  that  the  place  where  you 
wrote  ads  for  that  toy  company ,  Johnny 


or  something  like  that?5* 
"Ya,  that's  the  one." 
"What  happened?" 
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"I  started  crawling  into  my  shell 
and  wrapping  myself  up  into  an  im- 
pregnable ball.   It  took  three 
chiropractors  to  untangle  me." 

"So  you  quit. " 

"Yes,  I  quit." 

Jim  stood  up,  walked  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pier,  stretched  yawned, 
and  waved  to  his  fellow  philosopher. 
He  then  walked  up  the  graveled  service 
road  into  the  town  that  was  ahead. 
The  sun  set  with  a  blaze  of  colors  on 
the  bay  behind  him,  but  the  world 
didn't  seem  to  notice.   It  was  still 
asleep. 

He  woke  the  next  morning  as  usual, 
bloodshot  eyes,  tangled  hair  and  an 
itchy  rump.  Opening  the  window, 
he  looked  down  and  began  shouting, 
"Hey,  .all  you  people,  do  you  know  it's 
morning?" 

He  turned  from  the  window,  after 
getting  no  response,  and  remarked  to 
himself, 

"I  guess  not."  He  shaved  and  drank 
a  cup  of  day  old  coffee,  saluted  the 
eagle  on  his  wall,  and  called  the 
weather  lady.  The  forcast  was  for 
light  rain.  He  stuck  his  head  out 
his  window,  got  wet,  cried  out  to  the 
ground  below,  "It's  certainly  a  beauti- 
ful day."  And  then  said,  "Jim,  in  a 
minute  you  are  going  to  see  a  horrible 
thing!"  He  answered  himself,  "What's 
that?"  "People  going  to K 

He  picked  up  the  phone,  almost 
knocking  its  table  to  the  floor,  and 
nervously  dialing  seven  numbers.  An 
operator  answered  and  he  asked  to 
talk  to  the  editor.  Getting  him  on 
the  line,  he  began  explaining, 
"You  see  Mr.  Sheiber,  I  promised 
myself  that  I  need  a  job,  and  knowing 
how  understanding  and  kind  you  are..." 
He  stopped  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"TThat's  that?"  Sheiber  asked. 

"T'That's  what?" 

"'That's  the  uh-uhh  for?" 

"I  must  have  had  some  whiskers 
caught  in  my  throat." 

"T?hiskers?"  Sheiber  repeated  to 
himself.   "Yes,  perhaps  I  will  let 
you  have  your  old  job  back.  At  half 
the  salary.  Report  to  your  office 
this  morning." 

The  phone  went  tfown  on  the  other 
end  with  a  slam  and  Jim  stood  with 
his  finger  in  his  ear  grimacing.   He 
pla^u  his  most  conservative  hat  on 
nis  head  and  began  dressing  around 
it.  Completely  dressed,  purple 
checked  jacket,  yellow  shirt,  kakhi 
trousers  and  combat  boots,  he  emerged 


from  his  apartment  as  if  to  battle , 
crouching,  searching  in  dark  corners, 
suspicious  of  the  grocery  bags  of 
women  coming  out  of  the  market  and 
shooting  people  walking  down  the  street 
with  his  imaginary  gun,  comprised  of 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  thumb  and 
the  first  finger  to  pull  the  trigger. 
He  pointed  his  hand  at  his  forehead  and 
said,  "Careful,  dumbcoff.  It  may  be 
loaded."  in  his  most  German  tone. 

He  approached  his  building, 
saluted  the  secretary,  and  went  straight 
to  the  room  where  he  was  supposed  to 
accomplish  the  great  job  of  creating 
irresistibles,  a  task  ttfhich  the  world 
would  probably  be  much  better  without. 

As  he  entered  the  office,  he  was 
welcomed  in  phony  tones  by  the  rest  of 
the  staff,  and  quickly  took  his  seat 
on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  sitting  in 
a  shy  fashion,  all  scrunched  up  on 
the  edge.  He  looked  around  the  room, 
up  at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  faces  of 
the  other  creators,  jumped  up  and 
asked, 

:,Hey,  do  you  want  me  to  go  and 
get  some  coffee,"  making  believe  to 
them  that  he  realized  that  this  must  be 
a  dry  spot  in  their  marvelous  talents 
for  creating  the  personality  for  a 
bouncing  fleck  of  light  on  a  white 
screen  that  the  children  across  America 
were  supposed  to  adore.  He  went  out 
the  door,  past  the  secretaries, 
saluting  again,  out  the  front  door, 
down  the  street,  and  lost  himself  in 
the  crowd. 

About  three  hours  later  he  found 
himself  sitting  on  the  dock  talking  to 
the  gulls  and  fishes,  trying  to  carry 
on  a  conversation. 

"How's  the  weather  up  there?" 
he  hollered  to  one  of  the  diving  gulls. 

"I  see,  about  the  same  as  it  is 
down  here,  huh?  That's  too  bad." 

He  looked  into  the  sky  and  saw 
the  sun  shining  down,  the  air  disturbed 
as  if  turbulent  waves  were  lashing  out 
against  a  strange  foe. 

He  looked  down  into  the  water,  and 
suddenly  yelled,  "You  fish  must  be 
Catholic!" 

He  turned  and  walked  from  the 
Ttfater,  up  the  pier  and  toward  home. 
There  he  sat  stiffly  in  his  favorite 
chair,  a  chaise  lounge  with  very  little 
webbing  left,  and  looked  sternly 
around  the  room.  He  looked  at  the 
eagle,  then  at  the  skulls,  his  hats,  and 
all  the  other  mementos  hanging  on  the 
cracked,  yellowed  plaster  walls.  He 
then  said  to  himself, 
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nI  tried,  I  really..." 

He  drifted  off  into  a  light  sleep. 
The  sun  lowered  itsexs  in  the  sky  and 
Apollo  once  again  parked  hi»  fiery 

chariot.  ■      ' 


Falling  out  of  bed,  he  blinked 
his  eyes,  trying  to  rid  his  vision  of 
the  glare  from  the  seemingly  nihilistic 
sun  of  the  wot  Id  outside.  He  pulled 
himself  from  the  floor,  and  swaggered 
to  his  closet,  sitting  himself  down 
beside  his  used  typewriter,  pulled  out 
the  ribbon,  and  tied  it  around  his  head, 

"You  know,  Kemosabi,  many  people 
wonder  what  is  behind  your  mask." 

"Yes  Tonto,  I  know.  And  many 
others  wonder  why  us  good  guys  with 
the  white  hats  always  win." 


surf,  their  destination  unknown.  The 
incoming  tide  crashed  against  the  rocks 
-and  crags  of  the  shore.  Jim  stopped 
and  looked  into  the  water,  beckoning, 
tore  off  his  clothes  and  ran  like  a 
crazy  man  into  the  froth  and  foam,  the 
V£*«r  swallowing  nlai,  purging  hiau 

atiT^^'   water  °*~r  on  his  chin 
ana  nair,  u«e  empty  feeling  -  „  f 

his  soul.  He  fotmri  his  clothes, 

brushed  off  the  sand,  and  wandered  avv„ 

filled  with  energy  from  his  mystical 

experience . 

Outside  the  museum  of  Fine  Arts 
stpod  a  lonely,  solitary  figure, 
basking  in  the  cold  twilight  of  the 
gloomy  fall  day. 

-J.  R.  Youngquist 


He  chuckled,  picked  himself  up, 
and  went  into  the  bathroom.  His 
pajamas  sagging  down  around  his  knees 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  walk.'  He 
pulled  them  up.  Outside,  the  factory 
whistles  blew,  calling  the  druids  from 
their  lairs  but  being  careful  not  to 
wake  them. 

He  strutted  from  the  John  in  a 
goose  walk-like  manner,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  his  flagpole  eagle.  He 
stared  it  in  its  gold  eye,  as  if 
entranced  by  its  cold  stare. 

"What's  it  all  about,  Alfie?" 
he  asked  of  it. 

There  was  no  reply. 

On  the  street  below,  the  business- 
men had  entered  their  places  of  work, 
the  doors  clanked  behind  them  like  the 
sound  of  prison  gates.  In  a  pot  on 
the  corner  table  of  his  room,  grew  a 
dandelion,  the  original  plant  having 
withered  and  been  kicked  beneath  the 
carpet.  He  pulled  his  pants  on  over  his 
pagama  bottoms  and  put  on  a  wrinkled 
shirt.  He  grabbed  his  ten-gallon  hat 
and  walked  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving 
the  door  open,  and  onto  the  street 
below. 

At  the  corner  he  caught  a  bus  to 
the  train  station,  got  a  ticket,  and 
boarded  the  train.   He  got  off  at  the 
final  stop,  walked  to  the  water front, 
boarded  the  Staten  Island  Ferry,  and  , 
sailed  for  the  copper  lady  standing  in 
the  water,  beckoning  to  all  ships' 
entering  the  harbor.   Standing  in  her 
crown,  he  could  see  to  what  seemed 
like  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  any 
farther  and  the  ships  would  fall  off 
the  edge. 

He  took  the  ferry  back,  landed 
ashore,  and  began  walking  for  points 
unknown..  The  sands  of-  the  beach  under 
his  feet  were  being  pulled  into  the 
water  by  the  action  of  the  suf ging 


Hung  Jury 

It  was  early  December  when  Helen 
was  hired  in  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  rush.  She  had  worked  in 
the  shoe  department  three  years  before 
and  had  proved  to  be  a  good  worker 
even  though  she  was  thought  a  bit 
"peculiar".  It  soon  became  apparent, 
though*  that  Helen's  mental  state  had 
altered  considerably  during  the  last 
three  years..  • 

>-Her  first  day  Helen  was  two 
hours  late  because  she  could  not  figure 
out  the  city  bus  schedule  and  accordingly 
missed  her  bus.  For  the  next  two  weeks 
Doris  tried  her  best  to  explain  the  bus 
schedule  to  Helen,  but  every  attempted 
explanation  was  met  wittv  Helen's  reply 
of 

— No  Honey,  you  don't  under STAND. 
You  don't  understand  ANYthing  I  tell 
you. 

— But  Helen — ,  was  Doris' 
inevitable  response,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  bus  schedule  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  help. 

—Doris,  Doris  you're  not  WEEELL. 
You're  not  well  at  ALL,  not  at  ALL. 
You  should  see  a  DOCTOR,  Honey,  see  a 
DOCTOR. 

— Oh,  you  think  I'M  not  well? 
Doris  would  inquire/  placing  her  fragile 
hand  lightly  on  her  chest  emphasizing 
the  word  "I'm".  Then  with  a  thin 
twittering  laugh  Doris  would  catch  the 
eye  of  anyone  else  present  and  they 
would  begin  chuckling.  The  irony  of 
Luny  Helen  believing  that  OTHER  people 
were  mentally  ill  was  just  too  much. 

i 

.-:  Helen  finally  did  get  the  bus 
schedule  straightened  out,  but  Doris 
made  a  game  out  of  "baiting"  Helen. 
Doris i  would  start  talking  with  Helen 
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and  steer  the  conversation  in  such  a 
way  that  Helen  would  inevitably  declare 

— No.  Honey,  You  don't  underSTAAAiTO. 
You're  not  WEEELL.   You're  not  a  well 
PERson.  You  need  to  see  a  DOCTOR, 
Honey,  see  a  DOCTOR.  I  worry — I 
worry  about  you,  Doris,  and  she  would 
walk  away  shaking  her  head  and  laughing 
softly  to  herself.  At  this  point  Doris' 
entire  skinny  frame  would  tremble  with 
uncontrolled  laughter. 

After  Helen  got  the  bus  schedule 
straightened  out,  she  would  often 
arrive  early  and  go  to  a  nearby 
restaurant  before  going  into  work. 
Many  times  some  of  her  coworkers 
would  also  be  in  the  restaurant. 
Occasionally  she  would  join  them,  but 
more  often  she  would  sit  alone  and 
talk  aloud  to  herself.  Several  times 
she  caused  scenes  with  the  waitresses 
over  trivial  matters.  One  morning 
Helen  ordered  cereal  for  breakfast, and 
when  it  was  served  she  screamed  at  the 
waitress  in  a  high  pitched  whining 
voice  which  resounded  over  the  entire 
restaurant. 

— Honey,  this  is  MILK.  I  have  to 
have  CREAM.   I  have  to  have  CREAM. 
Don't  you  understand?  I  have  to  have 
CREAM.   The  astonished  waitress 
retorted  with 

— You  didn't  TELL  me  you  wanted 
cream  when  you  ordered. 

—I'm  telling  you  now.  Don't  you 
understand,  Honey?  Don't  you 
understand? 

Helen  just  did  not  have  any  sense 
of  time.  She  would  spend  exorbitant 
amounts  of  time  at  lunch  and  more  than 
once  customers  got  tired  of  waiting 
for  her  to  return  from  the  stock  room 
and  walked  out  of  the  department. 
Though  Helen  had  worked  in  shoes 
before,  she  had  to  familiarize  her- 
self with  the  new  stock.  She  was  too 
proud  to  accept  help  from  anyone  and 
would  wander  around  looking  for  what 
she  needed.  She  would  reply 

— Oh,  no  thank  you,  Honey,  no 
thank  you.  No.  When  I  worked  —  when 
I  worked  here  before  I  learned  the 
names — I  learned  the  names  of  three 
hundred  shoes.   Three  hundred  shoes, 
Honey,  three  hundred  shoes,  and  she 
would  continue  wandering  through  the 
stock  room.  Obviously  this  was  a 
serious  matter  because  it  meant  a 
loss  of  business.  No  one  wanted  Helen 
to  get  in  trouble,  yet  they  were 
offended  that  she  rejected  their  help. 
So,  until  she  learned  the  stock,  they 
tried  to  help  her  in  such  a  way  that 
she  would  not  realize  she  was  being 
helped.  when  it  seemed  that  Helen 
had  been  in  the  stock  room  just  a 
little  too  long,  someone  would  check 


up  on  her,,  pretending  they  had  a 
customer.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
"check  ups"  that  Doris  found  Helen  on 
the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  stock 
room  crying. 

— Why,  Hon,  what's  the  matter? 
Doris  inquired  as  she  knelt  down  next 
to  Helen  and  placed  her  hand  on  the 
woman's  shoulder.  Helen  said  nothing 
and  continued  crying.  Well  at  least 
get  off  the  floor  and  we ' 11  go  into 
the  office.  Okay?  Doris  added  com- 
fortingly, to  which  Helen  nodded  in 
reply.  The  two  went  into  the  office 
until  Helen  calmed  down,  but  she  would 
not  reveal  why  she  had  been  crying . 
Helen  went  to  the  ladies  room  to 
freshen  up,  but  after  twenty  minutes 
had  not  returned. 

— What  do  you  think  she  could  be 
doing  up  there?  Doris  remarked  to 
another  clerk. 

— Maybe  she's  sick. 

— You  think  so?  I'll  go  check  and 
make  sure  she ' s  okay ,  Doris  replied  and 
headed  toxvard  the  washroom.  When  Doris 
returned  she  said  with  a  tittering  laugh 

— Do  you  know  what  she's  doing  up 
there?  She  has  spent  the  last  twenty  - 
five  minutes  combing  her  hair! 

Helen's  hair  style  was  very  plain 
and  simple  and  did  not  require  much 
attention,  but  Helen  could  spend  hours 
fixing  it  because  she  always  wanted  to 
look  her  best.  Helen  was  very  par- 
ticular about  her  appearance,  and 
though  she  had  a  good  figure  for  a 
woman  of  about  fifty,  she  wore  a 
long-legged  girdle.  The  point  at 
which  the  girdle  ended  left  a  slight 
bulge  around  her  thigh  which  was 
noticeable  under  the  stretch  pants 
she  usually  wore. 

She  also  wore  glasses  for  reading, 
but  instead  of  normal  frames  her  glasses 
had  to  be  held  in  place  by  hand.  She 
wore  them  on  a  chain  around  her  neck, 
and  whenever  she  wanted  to  ring  a  sale 
on  the  cashregister  she  would  first 
lift  her  glasses  from  her  chest  to  the 
bridge  of  her  nose  with  the  right  hand, 
then  squint  and  blink  a  little  before 
ringing  the  register.  For  laughs, 
when  Helen  wasn't  around,  Doris  would  do 
a  pantonine  of  Helen's  register-ringing 
ritual . 

Doris  often  mimicked  and  teased 
Helen,  but  at  the  same  time,  strangely, 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  woman ' s 
welfare.  After  a  short  time  it  foacame 
evident  that  Helen  could  not  stay. 
Helen  was  living  in  a  rented  room,  but 
with  this  job  she  could  afford  an 
apartment  and  let  it  be  known  she  was 
planning  to  move.  Doris  thought  it 
terriblv  cruel  that  the  boss  wc-M 
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not  inform  Helen  of  her  certain  termin- 
ation so  that  she  could  make  plans 
accordingly  and  instead  let  her  think 
she  had  a  steady  job.  Then  too, 
Christmas  was  approaching  and  Doris 
worried  that  Helen  would  spend  the 
holidays  alone.  She  even  considered 
inviting  Helen  to  her  home  for  Christ- 
mas day,  but  there  was  always  the  fear 
that  Helen  would  do  something  unexpected. 
No  one  knew  her  outer  limits,  how 
harmless  or  potentially  dangerous 
she  might  be.  For  this  reason  people 
were  afraid  of  Helen  at  the  same  time 
they  felt  sorry  for  her.  No  one  knew 
quite  how  to  help  her. 

In  her  day  Helen  had  been  a  good 
looking  woman,  but  life  was  hard  and 
had  taken  its  toll.  Her  face  was 
lined  with  the  years  of  hardship,  and 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooped  down- 
ward (even  when  she  smiled  they  S9£?~_ 
downward  somewhat) .  Apparently  ^ODle  ~ere 
band  had  been  a  hard  nan.  Han''  ■   - 

surprised  that  Helen  had  h?  *  "p 

n  ,  a  not  gone 
well  over  the  years  and  still  in 

totally  Insane  lon?  a;    m   ^^ 

all,  Helen  was  d^*-' 

,  would  get  a  distant 
Sometimes  S^     . ,  , 
.       %t ,,   as  if  she  were  in  a 
look  in  her  ^gh  Qut  lQud>   If  ^^^ 

tra™Te'  f^,t'  she  was  laughing  about, 

aSkf.  i'r  w  still  in  the  trance-like 

she'd  ier_ 

str  J' 

— Doi't  you  worry,  honey,  I  know 
what  I'ra  laughing  about.  Don't  you 
worry. 


Doris  had  been  standing  nearby  when 
this  happened  and  began  trembling 
with  fear.  Helen  saw  Doris  and 
approached  her  saying 

— He's  wrecked  his  car,  Doris, 
he  wrecked  his  CAAARRR!  At  this  point 
Doris  was  overcome  with  terror  and  went 
for  the  boss'  help.  When  she  reached 
his  of  f  ice  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  shouted 

Hal,  you've  GOT  to  come  out 

here!  She's  flippy.  She  has 
absolutely  FLIP^D.  Hal  was  on  a 
long  distant  phone  call  when  Doris 
appeared  *t  his  door.  Her  skinny 
frame  ,as  shaking  violently.  He 
cor  xuded  the  phone  call  just  as 
trjlen  appeared. 

--You  told  on  me!  Helen  accused 
Doris . 

—Helen,  I  want  to  talk  to  you! 
thundered  Hal's  voice. 

Since  Hal  was  now  in  charge, 
Doris  escaped  from  Helen.  She  lit  a 
cigarette  in  an  effort  to  compose 
herself.  After  the  cigarette  she 
took  a  nerve  pill,  even  in  the  face 
of  all  this  SOMEONE  had  to  wait  on 
the  customers. 

— Helen,  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  put  up  with  you  any  more.  We 
cannot  run  a  business  like  this.  I'm 
sorry,  but  it's  impossible  for  you  to 
stay. 


Cften  she  would  offend  customers 
by  slouting  at  them  as  if  they  were 
dea-',  and  she  even  had  been  known  to 
leave  customers  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  sale  to  stare  out  into  the  parking 
lot.  One  time  Helen  had  finished  wait- 
ing on  a  customer,  but  instead  of 
putting  away  the  boxes  of  shoes  she 
had  gotten  out, she  left  them  stacked 
in  a  chair  on  the  selling  floor. 
The  boss  walked  past  and  pointing  to  the 
stacked  boxes,  inquired 

— What's  this?  to  which  Helen 
replied 

— Shoooes,  Honey,  Shoooes. 

Finally  one  day  it  happened.  Helen 
flipped.  Doris  and  Helen  were  alone 
in  the  department.  Helen  had  concluded 
a  sale  and  was  behind  the  register 
when  her  eyes  widened  and  she  threw 
her  arms  up  to  shoulder  level  exclaiming 
in  a  slow  theatrical  voice 

— All  the  Resorts  in  the  Uni-ted 
States  I1 


Resort  is  the  name  of  a  house 
slipper. 


— You  have  no  right  to  fire  me! 
she  screamed.  I  didn't  do  anything 
wrong.  I  don't  care  WHAT  she  told 
you,  I  didn't  do  anything  wrong. 

Hal  tried  to  make  her  realize 
that  it  was  not  one  act,  but  an 
accumulation  of  offenses  which  was 
resulting  in  her  termination.  Helen 
would  not  accept  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  fired  and  finally  Hal  had  to 
call  the  store  manager.  The  squabble 
Helen  made  as  the  store  manager  tried 
to  reason  with  her  was  heard  in 
another  department  by  the  store 
security  guard.  He  came  to  in-  ••• 
vestigate  and  was  ordered  by  the  store 
manager  to  throw  Helen  out  of  the 
store . .  As  the  security  guard ,  Helen , 
and  the  ghost-white  store  manager 
emerged  from  the  office,  Helen  spotted 
Doris.  Thinking  that  Doris  was 
responsible  for  her  termination,  Helen 
hatefully  cried 

— You  CRUM.   You  SCUM  OF  THE 
EARTH.  My  brothers  will  get  you  for 
this|;  The  security  guard  took  Helen 
by  the  am  to  escort  her  out  of  the 
building,  but  she  broke  away  and 
headed  upstairs.  He  followed  behind 
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her  in  case  she  should  cause  any  more 
trouble,  but  he  did  not  want  to  cause 
any  more  scenes.   Helen  wandered 
around  the  second  floor  mumbling  and 
cursing  to  herself  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  going  downstairs  again. 

Once  downstairs  Helen  stopped  in 
the  milinary  department  and  began 
trying  on  hats.  The  store  manager 
spotted  her  and  started  in  her  dir- 
ection. T-Then  Helen  saw  him  she 
screached  in  her  restaurant  voice 

— You  DASTARD!   Customers  and 
clerks  in  every  part  of  the  store 
turned  their  heads. 

— Get  her  out  of  here,  the  store 
manager  once  again  ordered.  This  time 
the  guard  secured  her  arm  more  firmly 
and  escorted  her  to  the  door,  instruct- 
ing her  never  to  enter  again.  He 
offered  to  take  her  home,  but  she 
re tor tod  with 

—  I'll  walk  home.  And  I'll  be 
back  tomorrow. 


Well,  she  never  did  return.  The 
last  thing  the  people  at  the  store 
heard  about  Helen  was  that  she  had  talked 
to  one  of  her  brothers  who  knew  someone 
that  had  clout  in  the  county  court- 
house. Helen,  it  seems  went  from 
Resorts  to  Torts,  as  she  became  a 
frequent  if  not  constant  substitute  juror 
for  the  many  citizens  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  serve  jury  duty. 

-Maureen  Easson 


OUR  GREAT  SOCIETY?? 

Our  great  tribe  lives  in  many 
cities  and  villages.  It  abides  in 
mausoleums  of  concrete,  steel,  glass, 
and  wood,  The  air  of  the  cities  are 
putrid  with  smoke,  gas,  food  smells, 
and  body  sweat.   In  these  airless, 
almost  sunless,  clanging,  pushing 
cities,  the  American  tribesmen  toil 
long  hours  in  coffined,  artificially- 
lighted  rooms,  in  constant  dread  of 
those  above  them  and  in  fear  of  the 
ones  below. 


But,  when  life  got  too  difficult 
or  almost  so,  Americans  drugged  them- 
selves either  with  alcohols,  or  medical 
capsules  and  insulins,  to  give  them 
a  leave  from  their  senses  so  they 
thought  they  were  still  facing  reality. 
Not  true  of  the  whole  tribe  however, 
because  it  was  made  up  of  many  varieties 
of.  males  and  females.,  Some  females  in 
black, garb,  pledged  to  eternal  chastity 
while  others  were  devoted  to  giving 
their  bodies  for  sums  of  money  to 
anyone.  Still  others  belonged  to 
special  clubs,  who  spent  their  time 
helping  others  neglecting  their  own 
families  and  homes.  There  are  also 
men  pledged  to  chastity,  who  sit^un- 
seen,  while  others  pour  out  confessions 
of  sin  to  them.  There  are  men  with 
years  of  education  to  teach  them;  how 
to  gain  freedom  for  a  murderer  or 
how  to  swindle  money  from  their  fellow 
man.  There  are  men  who  wrote  words 
in  books  the  common  man  could  not 
understand,  but  they  became  million- 
aires and  living  idols. 

This  society  rests  every  seventh 
day  and  has  a  holiday  for  mothers, 
fathers,  cupid  and  labor.  But iit 
also  worships  thugs  like  Jesse  James 
and  Al  Capone .   It .  is  a;..  society  where 
some  go  hungry,  some  eat  snails  and 
cows,  but  where  everyone  frowns  on 
eating  cats  and  dogs.  This  society 
holds  a  hate  against  its  members  who 
have  black  skins,  but  thinks  nothing 
of  its  fairer  members,  lying  in  the 
sun  to  blacken  their  own  skins. ?.:&lt 
is  a  society  that  whispers  about; sex, 
jokes  about  sex,  reads  about  sex, 
gossips  sex,  but  regards  open  dis- 
cussion of  and  writing  of  sex  as 
unclean.-;.  This  society  spends  fortunes 
on  medicines  to  keep  men  alive  and 
other  fortunes  on  ways  to  kill  men. 
Out  of  this  society  have  come  great 
men  like  Lincoln,.'  Einstein,"  Gershwin, 
people  who  have  won  the  sNobe!-.. Prizes 
and  helped  put  a  human  being  into 
orbit.  But.  for  vail  of -.this  society's 
brilliance  and  industry,  it  has  never 
achieved  two  things .   IT  HAS  NEVER 
INVENTED  AND  SUSTAINED  A  WAY  0? 
EXISTENCE  THAT  PROVIDED  PEACE  OF 
MIND  AND  JOY  OF  LIFE. 

-Terry  Freese 


Occasionally  they  are  diverted 
from  their  dull  routines  by  senseless 
wars.  The  men  who  had  been  taught  on 
Sundays  to  love  their  neighbors  and 
turn  the  other  cheek  go  out  with 
explosive  weapons  to  annihilate  and 
mutilate  their  brothers.  If  a  man 
killed  many  men,  he  was  honored  with 
a  piece  of  metal  that  hung  from  his 
chest  for  all  to  see. 


■ 


'.    ..  t. 
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This  report  was  written  by  a  you- 
na   (31)  Estovian  student  for  his  senior 
term  paper.   It  may  have  lost  somethincr 
in  the  translation,  so  please  bear  with 
us. 

CREEP ADENDROM  MAN 

The  followinq  anthropological  re- 
port of  approximately  1500  words  contains 

excerpts  from  the  paper  "A  Detailed 
Analysis,  Investigation  and  Study  of 
the  Creepadendron  People  of  Eastern 
Europe,-  17,000  B.C.  Till  1888  A.D.",by 
Sir  Chauncy  Bill  Ungulate,  Ph.D.;  M.A.; 
D.D.S.;  D.D.T.;  B.O.;  A.C.:  D.C. ;  V.D. 

Evidence  of  the  Creepadendron  Pe- 
ople, or  as  they  are  more  often  called, 
Creeps ,   first  appeared  in  the  ancient 
world  approximately  17,000  B.C.  The 
Creeos  appeared  in  Eastern  Europe 
chronologically  during  the  Late  Stone 
Age.  However, in  relative  proaress  to 
other  tribes  and  clans ,  the  Creeps 
never  progressed  past  the  Upper  Lower 
Mud  *ae.2 

The  Creeps  thrived  on  and  migrated 
up  and  down  the  barks  of  the  Oder  River 
in  Central (and  Eastern)  Europe  in  what 
is  present  day  Poland.3  The  fact  that 
the  Creeps  flourished  in  the  same  gene- 
ral area  for  nearly  19,000  years,  be- 
wildered anthropologists  for  nearly  as 
lone.  Two  other  large  and  equally  un- 
productive rivers,  the  Warta,  and  the 
Western  Bua,  flowed  in  the  general  area. 
I7hy  they  were  ignored  by  the  Creeps, 
was  a  baffling  enigma  which  puzzled 
multitudes  of  dumfounded  anthropologists 
for  tens  of  years. 

In  order  to  better  explain  the 
Great  Mvstery  of  the  Creeps ,  more  fa- 
ctual, fanciful,  and  unreliable  data 
must  be  presented (and  or  prevented)  .  . 
first. 

The  Creeps  were  never  organized 
into  tribal  structure  as  most  of  the 
peoples  in  Central  Europe  were.  The 
Creeps  developed  more  aberrantly  alonq 
the  lines  of  a  "pseudoband. "   (A  band 
is  more  transient  than  a  tribe,  be- 
cause a  band  does  not  have  a  steady 
food  supply) .  In  the  case  of  the  Creeps, 
the  food  supply  was  steady,  yet  the 
location  of  habitation  wasn't.   Appro- 
ximately onoa   every  1095  or  1096  days, 
which  ever  came  first,  the  Creeps  altered 

the  location  of  their  encampment. 
Why  did  the  Creeps  migrate? 

After  283  years  (1672-1955)  and 
many  hours  of  dedicated  investigation 
y>y   the  extincuished  family  of  Polish 
anthropoloaists ,  the  Dopoviaks ,  I  an 
adequate  solution  was  invented,  which 
coincidentally,  answered  the  Great 
Mystery  of  the  Creeps. 


The  Great  Mystery  of  the  Creeps 
Revealed! 

In  1954  Vladimir  Dopoviak  diagina 
at  a  3000  year  old  sight  of  a  Creep- 
edron  "village"  near  Fetidansk  uncover 
ed  many  thousands5  of  bones,  which  he 
believed  to  be,  "judgina  by  the  highly 
obnoxious  oder  eminating  from  these 
skeletal  remains  and  totally  defilinn 
the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding 
area,"  fish.   Later  he  found  these 
were  not  just  fish  bones,  but  extinct, 
freshwater  alewife  fish  bones. 

Thirty-nine  weeks  later,  Doporiak 
had  gathered  all  the  information  he 
needed  to  make  his  astounding  and  in- 
credible announcement  to  the  scienti- 
fic world.   His  statements,  in  a 
condensed  version,  are  as  follows* 

"I  have  found  that  the  cro0r<.fla»- 
dron  people  had  a  suljcistance  base  of 
freshwater  alewives,6  which  are  now 
extinct.  This  fact  was  a  sicnificant 
but  did  not  explain  why  the  Creeps 
migrated.  During  my  digs  at  Fetidansk, 
I  not  only  uncovered  alewife  bones,  but 
also  prehistoric  mud  fish  hooks,  and 
remains  of  the  Central  European 
earthworms  in  aerated  worm  jars. 

After  an  intensive  and  repulsive 
study  of  the  Central  European  earth- 
worm, I  found  that  when  utilized  as 
fish  bait,  the  supply  in  an  area  the 
size  of  a  Creep  settlement  would 
become  depleted  in  1090  days.  Since 
the  worm  supply  would  become  exhausted, 
the  Creeps  would  have  no  bait  for 
fishing.  So  after  5-6  days  of  star- 
vation and  futile  worm  searches,  the 
Creeps  would  move  to  a  different  loc- 
ale; victims  of  a  self -induced  worm 
depletion  factor  and  insufficient 
knox/ledge  in  the  proper  cultivation 
of  worm  crops. 

Again,  all  this  information  didn't 
explain  why  the  Creeps  never  fished 
along  the  banks  of  the  nearby  rivers 
like  the  Western  Bug  or  the  Warta. 
Ten  weeks  ago  I  began  experiments 
which  proved  conclusively  that  fresh- 
water alewives  couldn't  possibly 
survive  in  any  other  river  but  the 
Oder. 

Using  white  rats  as  guinea  pigs, 
I  put  one  in  the  water  the  same 
temperature  as  the  Oder  River,  and 
let  him  swim  for  four  minutes,  24 
seconds.  This  was  the  control  rat. 
I  then  took  a  second  white  rat,  ide- 
ntical in  every  way  possible,  and  put 
him  in  water  the  same  temperature  as 
each  of  the  nearby  rivers.   Swim  time; 
29  hours.  The  results  were  conclusive. 
In  all  310.68  cases  the  first  rat 
lived  and  the  second  rat  died. 
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Coincidence?  No.  This  experiment, 
along  with  the  substantial  archeologi- 
cal  data  to  back  it  up,  explained  why 
the  Creeps  perenially  remained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  River— a  minor  temp- 
erature variation  of  the  Rivers. 7 

Creepadendron  Culture 

In  1958,  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  Dopoviak's  findings,  a 
paper  written  on  the  culture  of  the 
Creeps  appeared  on  the  scientific  scene. 
Written  by  a  third-string  runningback 
on  the  American  semi -pro  team  as  a  joke, 
the  paper  brought  raves  from  local 
critics.   Later  in  the  year,  motion 
picture  rights  were  purchased  for 
a  reported  six-figure  amount.   Here  are 
some  selected  excerpts. 

Religion  in  Creepadendron  society 
was  dvotheistic.  The  Creeps  worshipped 
the  "God  of  Plentiful  Alewives"  and 
the  "Goddess  of  Central  European  Earth- 
worms.'  These  gods,  of  course,  insured 
food  for  the  pseudoband  and  a  means  of 
obtaining  it.   Several  other  minor 
deities  existed  for  the  Creeps,' but 
their  precise  funetions  or  concerns  are 
not  well  known  or  understood  yet.  Some 
of  these  minor  deities  were  the  "Princess 

of  the  Fertile  Worm  Dirt , "'  i?Earl  of 
Fishhooks"  and  a  mysterious  deity, 
"zebco."  There  is  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  belief  that  the  Creeps 
Ceremoniously  sacrificed  all  fish  ex- 
cept alewives  to  a  "Demon  of  Choking 
Fishbones . "  in  order  to  ward  off  some 
sort  of  breathing  malady. 

Music  or  any  rythmieal  making  of 
sound  was  nearly  unknown  in  Creep 
society.  The  only  evidence  ever  found 
showing  the  Creeps  had  known  music 
of  rythmical  making  of  sound  are -two  650 
pound  sandblocks  reveal  that  use  was 
infreguent  and  suggest  music  and  ryth- 
mical making  of  sound  were  unpopular. 

The  zenith  of  Creepadendron  culture 
wat  a  painting.  Fish- oil-based 
pigments  and  dried  alewife  skin  "canvases" 
were  the  materials  used  in  producing 
some  of  the  finest  prehistoric  finger- 
paintings  in  the  whole  Central  European 
area. ^ 


Creepadendron  Extinction 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Creep 
people  died  out  fairly  suddenly  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  A. p.   In  the 
summer  of  1888  A.D.,  the  last  full- 
blooded  Creep  died.  10  Mo  single  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Creeps ,  but  several  theories  have  been  * 
reported,  supported,  distorted,  aborted, 
and  deported. 

The  first  of  three  main  theories 
is  that  the  cold  winters  in  the  early 
and  mid  1880' s  due  to  the  eruption  of 
Krakotoa  in  Indonesia  in  1883,  may 
have  killed  off  a  substantial  part  of 


the  worm  crop,  resultinq  in  fish  losses 
to  the  Creeps.  A  second  theory  states 
that  a  genetic  mutation  caused  a  deform- 
ity in  the  freshwater  alewives '  lips 
(harelip)  the  result  was  the  alewife 
was  highly  suseptable  to  fish-hooks  and 
soon  became  extinct.  A  third  and  most 
popular  theory  says  the  river  dried  up 
and  the  alewives  crawled  away  and  be- 
came the  slatwater  alewives  we  have  to- 
day. 

In  all  three  cases  the  loss  of 
food  supply  or  bait  or  both  would  cause 
near  immediate  eradication  of  the  Creeps 
because  of  an  inborn  sense  of  accute 
inadapt abi lity . 

This  brief  account  of  the  Creep- 
adendron people  was  intended  to  bring  >. 
the  laymen  up-to-date  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  defunct ,  cultures 
in  our  world.  Hopefully  the  reader 
will  look  into  more  of  the  oddities, 
peculiarities ,  and  irregularities  of 
this  notorius  pseudoband. 


1"Us"  are  the  editors  of  an  underground 
agricultural  magazine,  Soil,  Dirt, 
and  Filth,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  writing,  translation  or  publishing 
of  this  report. 

2The  fact  has  been  ascertained  from  ex- 
cavations made  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  National  Geometric  Expedition, 
headed  by  Lovie  Leaker  >  and  the  Babe 
Ruth  "714"  Memorial  Expedition,  headed 
by  Jorge  Olduvai,  in  1948.  Broken 
remnants  of  mud  hammers,  chisels,  axes, 
forks,  and  primitive  dentures  were  un- 
earthed. 
3Ibid.  p.  9004. 

4a1so  recognized  for  their  work  in  the 
field  of  communicable  nervous  dis- 
orders in  the  killer  beetles  of  Mungo 
Island.  ' 
569,251 

^Repulsis  reekis 

7The  variation  depends  upon  the  temp- 
erature . 

8Now  on  display  at  the  Mealy-Mouth  Liars 
Club,  Carbunkle,  Nevada  40592. 
9To  date  the  objects,  subjects,  or 
themes  of  Creep  fingerpaintings  have 
yet  to  be  identified.  Most  experts 
agree  however  that  the  general  content 
of  the  art  appears  to  be  lewd. 
10BOBo,  the  last  surviving  fullblooded 
Creep,  perished  from  this  earth  on 
August  8,1888  of  starvation.   Only 
six  days  previous  to  his  demise ,  he 
kidnapped, dismembered,  and  ruthlessly  -■' 
devoured  Poiebean,  the  last  survivincr 
freshwater  alewife,  from  the  Aquarium 
of  Warsaw.  BoBo  was  fined  nine  zlotys 
and  recieved  43  lashes  from  a  wet 
leather  wallet. 
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$Po.ul  HwiktM  $ 

$KaAota.  Limbadi  $ 

$Voug  Pichafud.  $ 

$  $ 

$Jolm  Stobajvt  $ 

$  $ 


******* 

■ppOSE— 
"tonte^ 

nut; 

-plot $  5.00 

-mood $  5.00 

-teslouA   ..$  5.00 

-conic $  5.00 

$5.00 male  chafwcteA 

$5.00 Female  cixanxLctzA 

ovzA-all $  10.00 

2nd. £  5.00 

iKd $  5.00 

But'- 

edUontal $  5.00 

aJtUc/.e $  5.00 

fiff.vim ■-'$  5. no 

(>atlfii——-$  5.00 

fieAeaftch $  5.00 

MiACffJ2fl.nQ.ouA  vnlzeA 

************* 

$$$$10. no  $$$$$ 

Mao  covqjl  d.e&ign  mamdA 
o\  i  10  and  $  5;  Fon.  tlviA 
iAAue  Paul  HawliinA  did  the 
ifiont  coven., and  3 e^  Lane, 
the  back. 


*****************  t*^**^^**^^^)!,^^^************************************************** 


